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IS AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL PREACHING POSSIBLE ? 


The obligation of social morality and the insufficiency of mere 
personal morality is universally felt in the church today. The 
pulpit is keenly alive to the necessity of preaching a larger righteous- 
ness than that which has contented many a man who has supposed 
himself to be a Christian. Even preachers whose message of 
salvation is most individualistic have felt that they must insist that 
a redeemed man shall live the life of helpfulness and honor in all his 
relations, domestic, industrial, political. 

But effective social preaching is by no means easy. Many a 
good man who would fain apply his gospel to the crying evils of our 
complex modern life finds himself confronted with the difficulty of 
providing a remedy. He is not a sociological expert. He has a° 
wholesome recognition of his own limitations and a sensible objec- 
tion to talking nonsense. He therefore comes to the conclusion 
that it is quite useless for him to become the propagandist of 
ahy particular social doctrine. He concludes that specific social 
preaching is none of his business, and confines himself to the gospel 
of divine love which has the power to beget all human love. He 
makes up his mind that he will preach this supreme principle, and 
tell his people that love is the solvent of all human ills. 

And this is a comfortable doctrine. The preacher speaks at 
once to employers and workmen, to rich and.poor, and tells them 
that if every man would love his brother there would be no more 
strife. Competitive business would become as simple as family 
co-operation, for “‘love doeth no harm to his neighbor.” And all 
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of the congregation accept the good word without a murmur. 
Some of them feel that the pulpit is engaged in its proper business 
of talking religious platitudes. Others, more wistful for the better 
day, accept the message as a far-off hope and believe that sometime 
things will be better. And all of them go back to the ways of 
common life without change of attitude or practice. 

The preacher thinks he is preaching a social message because he 
talks of sweat-shops and wages and what not, but his preaching is 
ineffective because he has forgotten that love cannot solve scientific 
questions. Love can undoubtedly create the true spirit for a 
fruitful inquiry, but love cannot decide whether seven, or eight, or 
nine, or ten hours is a day’s work. Love cannot tell whether two 
dollars or three dollars is a proper pay for a certain piece of work. 
Love cannot guide a man very far in the matter of the amount of 
profit that he should derive from a transaction. Love cannot 
settle whether the maid servant should have two afternoons to 
herself each week. Infinitely effective in individual relations, 
determining the attitude of a man toward an unfortunate debtor 
or toward a sick employee, in wider relations love is satisfied to 
supply a motive, and leaves to earnest science the task of determin- 
ing economic conditions in accordance with which human business 
is possible. 

Our able preachers are keenly sensible that the generalities of 
the pulpit have not helped men in their search for social salvation. 
They feel that the church ought to have a burning word to fire 
men’s souls to specific duty. It is a shame that flagrant evils 
should exist among us which Christian men might end: It is tragic 
that men should enjoy the ministrations of the church and imagine 
themselves the friends of God when they are doing nothing for 
God’s downtrodden and afflicted children. And the virile preacher 
has said, Go to now, it is not of abstract love that I will speak, but 
of the things that are immediate and pressing. I will show men 
their duty about wages, and ventilation, and hours; about children’s 
milk, and the price of meat, and the distribution of ice. When, 
therefore, the newspapers announce on Thursday morning a strike 
of employees, the minister feels that he has a specific duty in the 
matter. To be sure, he has pressing engagements on hand that 
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will occupy many hours, but a deliverance on the subject will be 
expected from him on Sunday. He has no exact knowledge of the 
circumstances; he has no expert ability to discuss the question; 
he has no means of examining witnesses; he has no access to first- 
hand information. He must pick up what facts he can; he must 
illuminate them by his own sympathy with the oppressed; he must 
interpret them in the light of his own sense of human brotherhood; 
and then he must tell his congregation the duty of all parties con- 
cerned. He will inevitably make many misstatements, which will 
be immediately detected by one or the other side in the dispute. 
He will probably take the part of neither unequivocally, and so 
nobody will be satisfied with his solution. In the heat of the dis- 
agreement neither of the combatants cares for anything but thorough- 
going indorsement. The hour of worship becomes a divisive 
partisanship to the loss of everybody. A few people are glad 
because the pulpit is fearless, many are interested to see the minister 
“sail in,” most people disregard the whole matter as incon- 
sequential. 

As a matter of fact, there would be no gain but rather loss if it 
were possible for the ministry to solve men’s problems for them, and 
tell them exactly what to do. We have obtained our spiritual 
freedom from a priesthood that would dictate individual morality 
—a task fairly possible to the right type of man; we shall certainly 
not put ourselves in bondage to a new priesthood, that shall give 
definite instructions on disputed matters of social duty. It is not 
in that direction that leadership can be found. 

If then social preaching be ineffective when it is general, because 
it is thereby insignificant, and ineffective when it is specific, because 
it is inevitably unintelligent, is it possible to present a virile social 
message from the pulpit? It is possible to produce a profound 
conviction of sin upon the matter of social conditions, because they 
are so sad and so bad, whoever may be immediately to blame. It 
is possible that we may all be brought to feel that we have a common 
responsibility for the economic order. The very inability of the 
pulpit to point out definite remedy is itself a striking evidence that 
our common ignorance is our shame. And then the minister may 
hurl back at his people the challenge that it is for them to find out 
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the way of relief. The highest duty today is unselfish investigation 
of all conditions with a view to their amelioration. The supreme 
desideratum is a passionate desire in all classes to right all wrongs 
at any cost. The most evident wickedness of our conquering 
century is that we are overcoming all obstacles except those which 
prevent our living and working together to a common advantage; 
that we are reducing waste everywhere else, but are so powerless in 
the presence of the waste of youth and hope and the life of the 
human spirit. It is intelligent, scientific, and always utterly 
unselfish study of the conditions that is most needed, and to that 
the pulpit may incite men. The church shall then be a place 
where men feel profoundly their duty in the sight of God to discern 
the ills of our human society, where they pray together for the 
wisdom and unselfishness to discover the causes and to find the 
remedies, and where they highly resolve that they will undertake 
the task. So would worship itself be deepened and glorified. 

The pulpit preaches an effective social message as it incites a 
longing for righteousness that is greater than the longing for 
success, as it insists upon the duty of complete knowledge of all 
conditions and the shame of neglect, as it encourages men to 
believe that the results of their efforts after righteousness shall be 
more and more fruitful, as it holds up, not a far-off utopia, but an 
accessible American community to be studied and bettered, and 
particularly as it ever insists that religion does not offer as alterna- 
tives righteousness, or benevolence, or piety, but unites them in a 
great demand to do justly, to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with God. 
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RELIGION IN STUDENT LIFE 


REV. CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


It has often been said that the students of the world are its 
most homogeneous class—that the bonds of common interests and 
common characteristics which unite the students of all countries 
are stronger than the differences of race and language that divide 
them. The truth that underlies this statement soon becomes 
apparent to any student or professor whose work takes him to the 
universities of other countries than his own. He comes to feel 
himself at home far sooner within those academic walls than in the 
more radically foreign world outside; for there he finds the same 
common interests, the same prevalent type of mind, the same 
general point of view, that he had shared with his own college 
mates at home. Not simply are the subjects studied, the recog- 
nized authorities consulted, the intellectual problems faced, much 
the same the world around; but the approach and attitude of 
students toward all these and toward life in general is everywhere 
largely similar. The optimism that faces forward, the enthusiasm 
that forgets itself, the openmindedness that seeks for truth every- 
where, the impatience of tradition that is not slow to reject con- 
ventional opinions on matters outside college concerns, coupled 
with the homage to academic tradition that insists on exact obedi- 
ence to accepted opinions and practices in college affairs—these 
characteristics are common to students and student life in all 
countries. The republic of letters, at least in its academic capitals, 
is cosmopolitan and worldwide. 

At the same time. students of different countries are by no 
means exactly alike. Their differences of character and person- 
ality may be veiled somewhat by their common intellectual pur- 
suits and the common characteristics of youth; but the veil is not 
so thick as to obscure wholly their racial and temperamental traits. 
The students of different nations, in other words, differ as their 
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nations differ, but not so much. It is the purpose of this article to 
consider in a general way some of these differences between the 
students and the student life of some of our western nations, par- 
ticularly as these differences bear on the moral and religious life of 
students. Later articles will study more in detail the religious life 
of single institutions. © 

It is natural to expect that in the older European countries, 
where social evolution has been going on for centuries, the status 
and the individuality of the student class should be more sharply 
defined than in the newer countries of America. That this is 
actually so, few Americans who have ever studied in Europe will 
doubt. The more definite stratification into social classes that 
prevails in most European nations has given to the student class a 
distinctiveness which it does not yet possess in more democratic 
America. Its costume may be different from that of other classes 
in the community, and its customs, codes of conduct, and privi- 
leges certainly are different. Entrance into it may be traditionally 
limited to certain social classes, as in England, and this limitation 
may even receive the explicit sanction of academic law, as in 
Germany. ‘The careers open to students when they leave the uni- 
versities are in Europe usually well defined, and the way into them 
is made at least direct and clear, even if not always easy, by custom 
or by law. The well-known saying of Bismarck, that one-third of 
the students of his nation are moral failures, one-third intellectual 
failures, and that the other third rule Germany, illustrates at once 
the distinctive characteristics and privileges of student life in the 
European country where they are most fully developed. 

But this external distinctiveness of the student class is in most 
European countries even exceeded by its inner distinctiveness of 
temper and character when it is at its best. The inherited intel- 
lectual discipline of centuries has given it a wide outlook and a 
clear and fair perspective of life that other classes, as well as the 
students of newer countries, largely lack. The emphasis on the 
duty of every student to face and think out for himself the 
world-old problems of humanity has developed among European 
students, far more than anywhere else, mature and individual per- 
sonalities with strongly marked convictions, and characteristics 
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that may even border on the eccentric. The habit of severe and 
critical thinking on fundamental problems has cultivated among 
European students an intellectual keenness and power that one 
hardly finds elsewhere. The responsibilities which public senti- 
ment and national custom put upon them have trained them to a 
sense of obligation to the nation and to a capacity for public leader- 
ship, which an American cannot but covet for the students of his 
own country. Of course there are weaklings and failures among 
students there as here, and many of them. But in outlook and 
insight, in mature individuality, in intellectual power, and in readi- 
ness for responsible leadership, the European student of the best 
type is usually far ahead of his American cousin. 

American students, on the other hand, show clearly some of our 
well-marked national characteristics, modified more or less by 
academic tradition and influence according as the section of the 
country is older or newer. In general, the American student in the 
eastern states is naturally more like his European cousin, while the 
western student shares more fully the characteristics and interests 
that are distinctive of Americans and American life. The opti- 
mistic and contagious enthusiasm that Europeans usually single out 
as an essentially American possession finds some of its most striking 
expressions in our student life, as the athletics and the religion of 
students alike bear witness. The proneness to mass movements, 
which goes so naturally with this enthusiasm, running as it often 
does into fads and crazes, is a characteristic which the American 
student shares with most of us, his fellow-countrymen. His strong 
bent toward practical and executive affairs, and his comparative 
lack of interest in distinctive and particularly in difficult intellec- 
tual problems, distinguish him from the European student but 
unite him with most of his fellow-Americans. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous difference between American and European students, 
however, lies in the realm of the development of personality; the 
European student is usually a much more mature individual, with 
more distinctive traits and opinions and convictions all his own 
than is the American undergraduate. A German university man 
who had returned to his own country after teaching among us for 
many years made this comment: “Why, your American students 
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are all alike.”’ His statement was doubtless exaggerated, but that 
it contains a large element of truth, few who know American college 
life would be disposed to deny. The example and the opinion of a 
few undergraduate leaders set a fashion in most American colleges 
for everything from clothes to convictions, which soon becomes a 
test of orthodoxy for the great majority of students in that college, 
and which only the stronger spirits among them have the individ- 
uality to resist. 

The natural consequences of these characteristic differences 
between American and European students work themselves out in 
all phases of student life and activity. Before we turn to the moral 
and religious realms which are the particular province of this series 
of articles, it may be suggestive to note some of these consequences 
in the more general field which we Americans call ‘college life.” 
It is significant that this phrase itself, as well as the thing it denotes, 
has developed most fully and definitely among our American col- 
leges. The “college life’ of the students at the German univer- 
sities, where there are no dormitories or campus in our sense, but 
only one or perhaps two or three great lecture-halls, is according 
to our American ideas very limited. To be sure, all the world 
knows that the German student has his dueling, his student tradi- 
tions and customs hoary with age and perennial with interest, his 
unrivaled student songs and singing, his student social organiza- 
tions as widespread and distinctive as our fraternities, with emblems 
and excursions and enthusiasm of which his well-known bibulous 
habits are rather an expression than a cause. But of the athletics 
which bulks so large in our “‘college life,’ and of the endless organi- 
zations for the cultivation of all sorts of interests and purposes 
within the university, German students have far less than we, and 
sometimes almost nothing at all. The English student has much 
more of what we call ‘‘college life’ than the German, particularly 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where he has quite as much as we. 
But English college life is as a rule much more spontaneous, per- 
sonal, and unorganized than ours. Like English rugby as con- 
trasted with American football, it ‘gets itself together’? on the 
field rather than in preliminary organization and training, and 
evolyes its tactics and machinery in actual play rather than by 
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previous planning and preparation. The elaborate complexity of 
modern American college life, with its endless organizations for all 
sorts of purposes, would be a great distraction to the German 
student and a great burden to the English. To be sure, this 
minutely organized college life gives the American student unusual 
opportunities for the development of our national gift for executive 
and administrative leadership, and it brings him a rare good time 
for four “bright college years, with pleasure rife.” At the same 
time, it can hardly be denied that it leaves him less time than his 
German or English cousin has or takes for serious intellectual work. 
Further, many of us are inclined to confess that most American 
students, like most American people, have by taste and tempera- 
ment less native interest in, and gift for, purely intellectual work 
and problems than our older relatives across the sea. Thus has 
come about the generally recognized situation in our American 
student life which ex-President Wilson, of Princeton, well described 
when he said that “‘the trouble with our colleges is that the main 
show has become a side show, and the side shows have been turned 
into the main show.” 

But the chief purpose and main interest of this article is to study 
the moral and religious life of students in the light of these general 


-characteristics. Considering first the moral standards and ideals 


of student life, we find, as we might expect, more uncompromising 
strictness among American students, and more serious ethical 
thinking and individuality of conviction across the Atlantic. There 
are of course many and conspicuous exceptions to a statement so 
general as this: many of the students in some American colleges, 
and some of them in all, are quite as liberal if not lax in their moral 
practice as any students in countries where student vices are more 
notorious; and a great many European students give as little per- 
sonal thought to moral issues as the most careless undergraduates 
here. But the writer of this article still remembers his surprise 
when a German school boy in his middle ‘teens said to him one day 
in regard to a question of personal ethics: ‘I don’t know yet what 
I do think about that problem. My parents think thus, my 
friends so. I shall steer clear of that issue until I am clear in my 
own mind about it.’ One wonders how many college students of 
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other countries, to say nothing of high-school boys of his age, take 
moral problems as seriously and carefully as that. Whether most 
American students do so, seems to the writer very doubtful. Face 
to face with the familiar moral issues of student life, some maintain 
uncompromisingly, but perhaps sometimes undiscriminatingly, the 
traditional standards in which they were brought up at home; 
others fall passively in with the practices of their college friends; 
only a few refuse to act pro or con until their own convictions are 
clear. No doubt the first two classes are found across the Atlantic 
as well. But it was the writer’s general observation that the 
English and particularly the German students whom he knew, 
quite aside from the question as to what their moral convictions 
were, held those convictions as a result of more serious thought 
and personal resolution than did his American college mates. 

The interest in social questions and social duties which is so 
marked a feature of modern life in all our occidental nations is 
strongly reflected everywhere among students. The differences in 
the response of the students of different countries to this universal 
call to social service are characteristic and most interesting. The 
American student calls a conference on social service, launches a 
campaign for volunteers with great enthusiasm, visits all the settle- 
ments in the neighborhood and offers to supply them with more 
workers, starts at least one independent boys’ club, and has all the 
statistics of the number of social workers in his college out in an 
annual report almost before some of them have actually begun to 
work. The German student, if in his pronounced individualism 
he gets interested in social questions at all, is likely to approach 
them as a theoretical critic of Marx and a political enemy of the 
Social Democracy in German politics, or as a student of the his- 
torical development of the social problem; of concrete practical 
social service he has so far attempted almost nothing. The Eng- 
lish student happily combines the intellectual interest of the German 
with the practical devotion of the American, and the university 
settlements which are the result of his social consecration are justly 
world-famous. As compared with our American students, he 
seems usually to go about his social service more quietly, and yet 
more thoroughly. One finds the finest type of Oxford under- 
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graduate devoting part or even the whole of a vacation to work 
in a London settlement, without saying a word about it to any save 
his most intimate friends. The next winter one is likely to find that 


same undergraduate an active member of the Fabian Society, the | 


large and influential organization at Oxford for the study and 
propagation of Socialism of the Fabian type; and if one happen in 
to one of the weekly debates of the Oxford Union, there may be 
the same man vigorously supporting the latest Liberal Government 
measure for old-age pensions or workingmen’s insurance. Thus 
devoted, intelligent, and politically efficient is the deep interest in 
social problems and social service among English students. 

It is in the sphere of personal religion, however, that the differ- 
ences between American, English, and German students are most 
evident and interesting. Here again, and perhaps especially, it 
is absolutely necessary to concede in advance that there are con- 
spicuous exceptions to all general statements; there are many 
American students and even American universities that approxi- 
mate to the English or even the German type, and also individuals 
and even colleges in Europe that are much like our own. But 
to anyone who has observed with sympathetic interest the religious 
life of the students of these three countries from the inside, certain 
well-marked differences clearly emerge. 

These differences are perhaps most obvious in matters of theo- 
logical thinking. Conformably with their marked intellectual bent 
and individual development, most German students have definite 
opinions about religion that, whether favorable or unfavorable, are 
at least their own. The seriousness with which the best type of 
German student faces and carries through the formidable task of 
working out his personal Weltanschauung, and the independent 
impartiality with which he examines and appraises the opinions of 
other and famous authorities in working out his own, can only 
command admiration. It is a common mistake in America to 
suppose that all Germans, whether students, professors, or minis- 
ters, are at least very liberal and usually decidedly radical in their 
theological views. The truth is that conservative opinions in 
theology have defenders as warm and erudite and intellectually 
keen as the more widely known liberal theology possesses. In 
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England and in Scotland one also finds among students much of 
the same serious interest in the intellectual justification and defense 
of religion; and it is an inspiration to find, particularly at Oxford, 
some of the most brilliant of the younger dons, not only in theology, 
but in philosophy as well, devoting much time to interviews, 
lectures, and books on the intellectual defense of religion in the 
modern world. One wishes that we had more of such men and of 
such interest in America; for it often seems as if our American 
students, either through indifference to religion on the one hand, 
or through an intellectually superficial satisfaction with conven- 
tional solutions of its problems on the other, were doing less hard 
thinking on the subject than the needs of the times and their own 
responsibilities as educated leaders of public opinion demand. 
Our American students need more theological thinking and not less. 

National differences are almost as striking in the realm of per- 
sonal religious experience. The American student is frank and 
unreserved in the expression of his deepest religious feelings and 
purposes to a degree that the German thinks almost sacrilegious, 
and that even to the Englishman is most surprising. It is very 
difficult indeed to get a German student to say much about his 
deepest faiths and hopes; so difficult indeed that one is often in 
danger of the mistaken conclusion that he has none; and this 
difficulty is further increased by the ineradicable German dispo- 
sition to debate theology when anyone else begins to talk religion. 
The American student stands at the other extreme. If he is inter- 
ested in religion at all, he likes to share his religious experiences 
and ideas with his fellows; and the more men he can share them 
with, the stronger he finds them. He studies the Bible in a devo- 
tional group with other men, using the same detailed courses of 
study which thousands of men like himself all over the country are 
pursuing. He finds it helpful to express his religious aspirations 
in a devotional meeting; and he receives his most powerful religious 
impulses when, in company with hundreds of other students, he 
sings rousing songs and listens to a moving address by some favorite 
speaker to students at a great assembly or convention of students. 
Here again it is the Englishman, with his native genius for com- 
promise, that seems to strike the happy medium. He is less 
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reserved than the German in matters of religion, and has a strong 
religious life of his own which he is not unwilling to talk about 
or express. He does not undervalue conferences or social meet- 
ings; but he finds them most valuable as occasions for prayer, 
particularly for silent prayer, and most of all for united silent 
prayer. By far the most impressive feature of the religious life of 
English students is their personal sense of the reality of the spiritual 
world, and their profound belief in prayer. At Oxford one dis- 
covers groups of the ablest men in the university meeting by set 
appointment each noon, and at other times for special purposes, 
for united intercession which as often as not is silent. It was this 
most significant situation which a young Oxford tutor had in mind 
when he said not long ago that a religious movement was under way 
at Oxford the results of which no man could foresee, but which 
might ultimately prove to be as significant in religious history as 
the Oxford movement of the last century has been. 

All these differences stand out with special clearness at the 
student summer conferences which are now held in all three coun- 
tries. The German conferences are short, and markedly theologi- 
cal in tone; current questions of religious thought are presented by 
well-known leaders, and then generally discussed; and the discus- 
sion is continued by individuals on the long walking-excursions into 
the country that the German student loves. The American sum- 
mer conference is a prolonged whirlwind of meetings and sectional 
conferences that parallel or succeed one another in bewildering 
profusion according to the rigid dictates of a complex schedule. 
The delegate, who has often come at no little personal sacrifice, 
hurries from one session to the next every morning and evening 
for ten crowded days, and throws himself into carefully organized 
athletics every afternoon with the same enthusiasm. He gets an 
abundance of practical training for actual Christian work, carries 
away a notebook filled with new methods and suggestions, and 
catches his inspiration by contagion. The English summer con- 
ference is a prolonged period for leisurely meditation, personal 
fellowship, and intensive inspiration. Its recreations, like many of 
its meetings, are spontaneous and unorganized. Most of its dele- 
gates would prefer an hour’s discussion of a religious question, or a 
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period of silent prayer out under the trees, to attendance on any 
meeting in the ten days’ program. It is not specially effective as 
a training-school, but always powerful as a personal inspiration. 

It is in the organization of his religious activities and work that 
the American student comes fully to his own. In executive and 
practical efficiency, in ‘‘bringing things to pass,” he has no equal 
among the students of the world. He has developed in practically 
every one of the hundreds of colleges in America a vigorous and 
efficient Young Men’s Christian Association; and these are feder- 
ated in a strong national brotherhood. The traveling and local 
secretaries of these associations have led the way to impressive 
results in the enlistment of students for Bible- and mission-study, 
in the securing of volunteers for missionary service, and in the 
definite presentation to students of the claims of Jesus Christ. 
Though the German student may be a keener thinker, and the 
English student may have a deeper and more rounded personal 
life, the American student has been and is an energetic and devoted 
worker for the kingdom of God. Much as he has to learn from the 
students of other nations, he has also much to give. It was at 
American initiative that the World’s Student Christian Federation 
was organized in 1894; and through its agency German, English, 
and American students are now co-operating to advance the cause 
of Christ among the students of the world. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
I. MOSES AND THE COVENANT WITH YAHWEH 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


Religion may be viewed from either the human or the divine 
point of view. From the divine standpoint God reveals truth; 
from the human, man discovers it. Even a superficial study of 
the history of religion makes it clear that there has been in the course 
of the centuries an advance in the apprehension of truth and in the 
grasp of moral and religious ideals. Viewed from the divine side 
revelation has been progressive; looked at from the human, it 
has been evolutionary. He who speaks of the evolution of religion 
does not thereby deny the divine element, nor he who speaks of 
revelation, the human factor. If, then, in this series of articles 
we seek to trace the evolution of the religion of Israel, we shall be 
but treating in the favorite phraseology of the time the progress 
of revelation in Israel. 

The results of a century and a half of scientifically historical 
study of the Old Testament literature has made it clear that from 
the human side there was an evolution in Israel’s religion far more 
real than was formerly supposed. . 

It has become evident to the majority of those who have 
examined the evidence, that, apart from a few poems, such as the 
song of Deborah in Judges, chap. 5, we have no Hebrew literature 
from a date earlier than the ninth century B.c. Broadly speaking, 
Hebrew literature begins with the prophetic documents of the 
Pentateuch and similarly early strata in the Books of Judges and 
Samuel. As these writings are prophetic in tone, and as the Book 
of Deuteronomy (which is prophetic in tone) is demonstrably from 
the seventh century, while the great body of Levitical laws and 
priestly narratives are generally recognized as from the fifth 
century B.C., it is now clear that broadly speaking the prophets 
were anterior to the law. Although there may be pre-exilic 
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psalms in the Psalter, the collection as a whole was the hymnbook 
of the second temple, and such pre-exilic material as was embodied 
in it was re-edited to suit the changed conditions and sentiments 
of the post-exilic time. The beautiful piety and spiritual aspira- 
tions of the noblest parts of the Psalter can, therefore, no longer 
be attributed to David. All this sets the development of Israel’s 
religion in new perspective. This is not the place to dwell in detail 
upon these literary facts and problems, though in the discussion 
which follows they will be presupposed. The reader who is 
unfamiliar with them is referred to one of the several excellent 
“Introductions’* to the Old Testament. 

The demonstrated literary facts just alluded to render the 
investigation of the religious work of Moses exceedingly difficult. 
Most scholars now place Moses in the thirteenth century B.c., and 
if our earliest source was written in the ninth century, it is separated 
from Moses by a space of four hundred years—a period as long as 
that which separates Columbus or Luther from us. When one 
thinks of the unreliability of traditions concerning Columbus and 
Luther apart from written records of their time, the difficulty which 
confronts the historian of Moses may be vividly realized. Never- 
theless certain great facts stand out concerning him. Just as 
tradition affords true testimony to the fact of the great discovery 
of Columbus, and clearly outlines Luther as the doughty champion 
of the Reformation, so the Hebrew traditions which converge upon 
Moses convincingly mark him out as the great emancipator of his 
people, and as the Hebrew founder of the religion of Yahweh. 
While now and then an erratic scholar has doubted this, it is a 
point on which an overwhelming consensus of scholarly opinion 
unites.’ 

The insoluble problems concerning the details of the Egyptian 
slavery of Israel and the Exodus have in recent years been increased 
rather than diminished by archeological discovery, yet the fact 
that at least a part of the nation experienced such slavery, that 

*Such as S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, N.Y.: 
Scribner; C. H. Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 


N.Y.: Putnam; or J. E. McFayden, Introduction to the Old Testament, N.Y.: Arm- 
strong. 


See “Moses, Critical View,” in Jewish Encyclopedia, IX, 54-56. 
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deliverance came through Moses, that faith for the accomplishment 
of it was aroused by his preaching of Yahweh, that they proceeded 
to Sinai and a covenant was made between Yahweh and Israel, 
which became the basis of Israel’s subsequent religion, are facts 
that were sufficiently burned into the national consciousness of 
Israel to be attested by all her future literature. Without them 
the later religious history would be inexplicable. 

While these fundamental facts stand out clearly through the 
haze of tradition, there is less certainty as to details. Naturally 
when the written records come from a period so much later, abso- 
lute historical certainty cannot be secured in dealing with details. 
We can discern certain outlines which are probably true, but in 
drawing these outlines it must ever be borne in mind that they 
are not historical certainties, but at the most, probable hypotheses. 

One such hypothesis, which has in the last thirty years won for 
itself a large acceptance among scholars, is that Yahweh was the 
deity of the Kenites, a part of whose habitat was Mount Sinai, 
that it was there that Moses learned of his worship, and that the 
covenant at Sinai was the introduction into Israel of the worship 
of a god who had previously been the tribal god of the Kenite- 
Midianites. The reasons for this view are in part: (1) That it was at 
Sinai that Moses first learned of the name of Yahweh—a name that 
was previously unknown to him (see Exod. 3:2-14). In the ancient 
East the introduction of a new name meant the introduction of a 
new deity. (2) That after the exodus from Egypt and the arrival 
at Sinai it was Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, the priest of Midian, 
who offered to Yahweh the first sacrifice in which Hebrews parti- 
cipated. Moses, Aaron, and all the elders of Israel were present 
and participated in the sacrificial festival which followed (Exod. 
18:12). Apparently Jethro was initiating the Hebrews into the 
worship of the new deity. Then followed the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel. This was sealed by a sacrificial feast without 
Jethro, at which were Moses, Aaron, and seventy elders of Israel 
(Exod. 24:9-11). These traditions, which come in part from 
the J document and in part from the E document, our oldest 
sources, embody apparently Israel’s earliest recollection of these 
events, and indicate clearly that Yahweh was a tribal god of 
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the Kenite-Midianites before he became the covenant God of 
Israel.3 

Is it possible to penetrate farther into the past and discern any- 
thing of the previous history of Yahweh? Information which has 
come to light in recent years makes it probable that the name 
Yahweh was known in Babylonia about 2000 B.c., where it formed 
a part of certain proper names. This was seven hundred years or 
more before Moses. It appears there again in the fourteenth 
century B.c., and was also in the same century an element of a 
proper name in Palestine. These names come from the century 
before Moses. It also appears to form a part of the name of an 
Aramaean king of Hamath in the eighth century B.c.4 The 
Babylonians who bore these names were foreigners, having moved 
to that country from elsewhere, and analogy with other Semitic 
migrations would lead us to believe that they migrated from some 
part of north Arabia. The Kenite-Midianites had their habitat 
in that very region, roaming from the peninsula of Sinai on the 
west far into the heart of Arabia on the east.‘ It accordingly 
seems probable that for hundreds of years the name Yahweh had 
been known here and that emigrants from this region had carried 
it into Babylonia and Palestine before the time of Moses. 

The Yahweh of this ancient time, as an Arabian tribal god, was 
believed to give the tribe its life and to do whatever a supernatural 
being could do for his people. Like other Semitic tribal deities he 
was believed especially to preside over the functions of life. He 
“opened the womb” (Gen. 29:31; 30:22; 49:25; Exod. 13:2; 
Ps. 127:3), or “shut up the womb” (I Sam. 1:5, 6). So sacred 
were the genitals to him that oaths by Yahweh were taken upon 
them (Gen. 24:2).5 It was he who caused grass and trees to grow; 

3 For fuller statements of this view see Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile, 
N.Y.: Putnam, 1899, chap. i; Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1922, pp. 272f., 275 f.; and Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible in One Volume, p. 410. 

4 For further details see the writer’s article “Yahweh before Moses” in the anni- 
versary volume in honor of Professor C. H. Toy, and the numerous references to other 
literature there given. 

5 Probably the name Yahweh originated in the Arabic dialect spoken by these 
tribes, coming from the verb hawiya, “to love passionately,” or ‘desire,’ meaning 
“He who causes to desire.’”’ (See the discussions by the present writer, cited above.) 


The writer of Exod. 3:14 naturally at a later time took it for a Hebrew word and 
explained it accordingly. 
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who caused volcanoes to upheave (Gen. 19:24; Exod. 19:18); 
who manifested himself in cloud and thunder and lightning (Ps. 
18:7 ff.; Judg. 5:4; Ezek. 1:4 ff.; Hab. 3:4 ff.; Job 38:1; I Sam. 
7:10; Job 37:4, 5). These were natural activities which every 
Semitic tribe that lived in a region of volcanoes and rain attributed 
to its deity. One other function apparently was attributed to 
Yahweh in these early days: he was thought to be a god of war. 
In ancient wars the gods of the contending tribes were thought to 
contend as really as their worshipers. The struggle was in the 
last analysis a supernatural one. Any victory achieved was the 
triumph of the deity of the victorious tribe. The Kenite- 
Midianites appear to have become a terror to the tribes about 
them, and to his other functions their god naturally added those of 
a god of battles. A later hymn in speaking of the Exodus declares: 
“Vahweh is a man of war” (Exod. 15:3), and one of his pre- 
eminent titles was ‘‘Lord of hosts” or “‘armies.” Probably it 
was his reputation for giving victory that attracted the oppressed 
Hebrews to him, and when the promises that Moses made in his 
name had been fulfilled and they actually found themselves free 
from Egypt they entered into covenant with him, that he should 
be their God. 

There is no reason to believe that Yahweh in this early Kenite 
period differed materially from other Semitic gods. His worship 
was no more ethical than theirs. Down to a much later time he 
was worshiped in connection with pillars and Asherahs, which 
were in part sexual symbols, and it would be difficult in this early 
time to distinguish the ceremonial of his festivals from the festivals 
of those nomadic tribes who worshiped other gods, or whose deity 
was the great Semitic goddess.® Like other Semitic and Egyptian 
gods of fertility he required circumcision of his worshipers, and 
also demanded animal sacrifice. 

In the thirteenth century B.c. the spiritual period of religious 
and ethical conception had not yet begun. We do not find it in 
any race until about the eighth century B.c. The religious life of 
early peoples was much like that of children, who experience the 
psychological emotions of religion with intensity, but whose inter- 
pretations are objective and anthropomorphic. If the traditions 

6 See the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins, 289 ff. 
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of Exod., chap. 3, may be taken as a guide, Moses in his experience 
of Yahweh at the burning bush gained a personal impression of the 
power and awe of Yahweh that possessed his whole being. He 
went to proclaim to his brethren, with an enthusiasm and unction 
born of the awe of Sinai, Yahweh as a deliverer. No doubt the 
personal conviction created by his own impressive experience was 
a dominant factor in enabling him to kindle in the minds of his 
kinsfolk a faith in the living might of Yahweh sufficient to produce 
action. Thus in the person of the great founder of Israel’s religion 
there became effective, we cannot but believe, those forces which 
arise from a personal experience of God. They took the childlike 
form appropriate to an immature period of human development, 
but none the less did they mightily impress the soul with the majesty 
and awfulness of Yahweh and that terrible quality called holi- 
ness—a quality which at that period of religious thought was not 
yet ethical, but was conceived as a sort of divine electricity with 
which it was dangerous for one not initiated to tamper.’ In lesser 
degree the experience of Moses was probably shared by his followers. 
The awe and power were kept frequently before them in the storm 
and the lightning. The thunder with all its terrors was thought 
to be Yahweh’s voice. Thus from the beginning there was 
impressed upon the adherents of the new religion that conception 
of Yahweh’s awfulness and majesty, which at a later time was 
destined to reinforce in the Hebrew conscience high ethical ideals. 

In this covenant between Yahweh and Israel consummated at 
Sinai lay the possibilities of future ethical development. The fact 
that at a definite period of national life—a period ever well remem- 
bered—Yahweh had taken Israel for his people placed their mutual 
relations upon quite a different footing than the relations which 
existed between any other god and his worshipers. Semitic 
deities generally were believed to be bound to their worshipers by 
ties of kinship—ties that were thought to be indissoluble. A 
Semitic god of this sort was like an Arab sheik: he might not like 
what his tribesmen did; he might even sulk and leave them for a 
while to their fate; but in the end he was compelled to come to 

7See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., 141 ff., 450 ff. 

8 Cf. I Sam. 7:10; Ps. 104:7. 
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their rescue, for if he did not he would be cast out into the world 
alone. He would not only be a sheik no longer, but could not even 
keep alive. So a god who did not rescue his human kinsfolk, how- 
ever unethical their conduct, would no longer be a god. There 
was little possibility that such religion could ever become ethical. 

The covenant at Sinai placed the religion of the Hebrews upon 
an entirely different basis. Yahweh was related to his Hebrew 
worshipers, not by kinship, but by contract. If they did not 
fulfil their part of the contract, they could not expect him to fulfil 
his. He had chosen one people; he could cast them off and choose 
another. He was bound by no indissoluble ties; his fate was not 
inevitably linked with that of but one people. In this fact lay the 
possibilities of Israel’s ethical and spiritual progress. Interpreting 
as the prophets of a later time did this covenant as of ethical and 
spiritual content, they differentiated the religion of Israel from the 
other religions of the world and made it the earliest beacon of 
humanity’s highest destiny. 

The potentialities of this covenant for ethical and spiritual 
advance lay in part in the fact that at the moment it was not put 
in written form, but was committed to tradition. That it was not 
at once committed to writing is clear from the wide divergence of 
opinion in later times as to what the real content of the covenant 
was. The author of the J document held the basis of the covenant 
to be the ten ritualistic commands of Exod. 34:14-28; the writer 
of the E document, the agricultural code of Exod. 20:24—23:19; 
the Deuteronomist, that expansion of E’s code into which a new 
humanitarian tone and greater definiteness of ritual had been read, 
which we now find in Deut., chaps. 12-26; the priestly writer 
believed it to be the great body of ceremonial law which fills the 
last part of Exodus and all of Leviticus and Numbers; while to 
the great prophets Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Jeremiah the 
essence of this covenant did not lie in ceremony at all, but in 
thorough fidelity of heart to Yahweh exhibited in a life of ethical 
justice and purity among men. The covenant became of creative 
significance because it was sufficiently grand and awful to be 
inspiring, and sufficiently vague to bear reinterpretation and become 
a moving ideal—a flying goal. 
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Of the various “‘codes”’ referred to, that in Exod. 34:14-28, 
often called by scholars the “‘ Decalogue of J,”’ is on many accounts 
probably more likely to represent with approximate fidelity the 
content of the covenant in the time of Moses than any of the 
others. This is probable (1) because it consists for the most part 
of simple ritualistic requirements appropriate to the habits and 
ideas of a nomadic people of that age and country; (2) because the 
other codes all contain agricultural provisions which presuppose a 
settled agricultural life and are inappropriate to the nomadic 
period at which the covenant originated; (3) because these require- 
ments were arranged in ten simple sentences which were easily 
carried in the memory and which could be checked off on the fingers; 
and (4) because these provisions are found in all the other codes, and 
are the only provisions which run through all four Pentateuchal 
documents.? These ten requirements, when separated from their 
present literary setting, appear probably to have been as follows: 


1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

3. The feast of the Passover thou shalt keep. 

4. The firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; all the firstborn 
of thy sons thou shalt redeem. 

5. None shall appear before me empty. 

6. Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh thou shalt rest. 

7. Thou shalt observe the feast of ingathering.’° 

8. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread, 
neither shall the sacrifice of the Passover remain until the morning. 

g. The firstlings of thy flocks" thou shalt bring unto Yahweh, thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 


9 See for proof, Briggs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 189-210. 

10 The command now reads (Exod. 34:22): “Thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, even the ingathering of the wheat harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the 
year’s end.” ‘Two feasts, which occurred more than four months apart, are here 
merged into one command. Of these the first is purely agricultural. Even if we 
grant that some wheat may have been raised in the wilderness of Sinai, or in the 
region of Ain-Kadesh, this was only at the extreme western limit of the Kenite- 
Midianite habitat, and could hardly have been produced in the whole of it. The 
date harvest was an annual event of the whole region, and probably the “feast of 
ingathering,” which afterward was made a commemoration of the grape gathering, 
referred in the nomadic period to the date gathering. See Sketch of Semitic Origins, 
pp. 111 ff., and 115. 

™ It is supposed that “‘firstlings of thy flocks” in the nomadic days stood where 
“first of the first-fruits of thy ground” (Exod. 34:26) now stands, because, as noted 
above, the harvests of grain then formed no important feature of the economic life. 
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It will be observed that these ten requirements are nearly all of 
a ritualistic nature. That is what should be expected from a 
nomadic people of this distant age. For a long time after this, 
religion consisted not of creeds but of rituals. The customs or 
mishpats of the deities must be observed; if one were faithful to 
these, no one asked what he believed. It goes far to establish the 
historical character of the J document’s account of the covenant 
that these ten simple requirements so well accord with the nature 
of the religions of people similarly situated. They are easily 
remembered; they are ritualistic; they are fitted to a desert and 
nomadic environment. 

Nevertheless these requirements in one respect contained an 
unusual element—one in which was the seed of progress. Yahweh, 
the God of the thunderbolt and the burning mountain, was a 
jealous God. Less tolerant of rivals than other deities, he 
demanded that his worshipers worship him alone. This was not 
the general Semitic custom. Gods were generally regarded as the 
supernatural proprietors of certain districts, and when one was in 
the district belonging to a god it was both the polite and safe 
course to pay him homage, just as one would pay homage to an 
earthly potentate if one came within the range of his power by 
crossing his domain (cf. I Sam. 26:19). This custom was so deeply 
ingrained in the Semitic character that it was long before this first 
condition of the covenant of Sinai was observed by Hebrews 
generally, but it was ever present as a demand on the part of their 
God making toward monotheism. It was not a demand for 
monotheism; it distinctly recognized the reality of other gods; it 
_ was not even in theory monotheistic. It was but an expression of 
the jealousy of Yahweh which his worshipers naturally attributed 
to a god whose chief avenue of expression they believed to be the 
quaking mountain and the burning fire. Later, however, this 
command and this jealousy came as powerful aids to the prophets 
as they sought to impress upon the people the higher views of 
Yahweh and his will which had been born in their souls. 

Some scholars think it necessary to contend that the more 
ethical decalogue of Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5, originated 
at Sinai. They feel that somehow the authority of the ethical 
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commands is less if they came from the prophetic period than if 
they came from Moses. This feeling the present writer does not 
share. Whenever the ethical decalogue was written, it has back 
of it all the authority of right. God has made the mind of man 
capable of perceiving the right, and when once it is perceived man 
has been given a conscience which, stirred by the Spirit of God, 
never lets him rest without living up to the right. There is no 
other alternative except to eradicate the conscience. When once 
the ethical decalogue was conceived to be a part of Yahweh’s law 
of righteousness, it had back of it all that power. Had it originated 
in the time of Moses it could have been enforced by no greater 
authority. The question of the date of this decalogue may, then, 
be discussed dispassionately on the external evidence alone. Had 
it originated with Moses, it seems probable that al] the documents 
would have contained it, as they do the ritualistic decalogue, 
whereas it was unknown to J, the oldest writer of all. This fact 
seems to the writer decisive, and this view is confirmed by the fact 
that the ethical decalogue finds a more appropriate environment 
in the ninth and eighth centuries than is afforded by the thirteenth 
century B.C. 

Such is the outline of the beginnings of the religion of Israel 
as we can now discern it. Beyond the fact that Yahweh became 
the God of Israel by covenant at Sinai through the instrumentality 
of Moses, this outline is confessedly hypothetical. Nevertheless 
the writer believes it approximately correct. Yahweh was a 
jealous God, a God of war, a God who could give to Israel just 
what she wanted—ability to gain freedom and to conquer enemies. 
If not appreciably higher than other Semitic religions of the time, 
it certainly was not lower, and the poverty of the steppe kept it 
relatively pure as compared with the cults of wealthy agricultural 
communities. It had, however, in it new possibilities, and it had 
come to Israel in a way that eventually afforded these possibilities 
the opportunity to be realized. 

From these simple beginnings the best religion of the world 
has sprung, illustrating the Master’s word: ‘‘first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full grain in the ear.” 
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THE GENESIS OF THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Pu.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


The conquests of ancient Rome were attended by consequences 
of far greater import to the peoples concerned than their mere 
union under one central government. It broke down national and 
social boundaries, united far-separated peoples in commercial inter- 
course, mingled their blood, and hastened the fusion of customs, 
ideas, and religious beliefs that had begun in the conquests of the 
ancient eastern empires and that was carried farther by the great 
Alexander. 

In no particular were the changes more deeply felt than in the 
realm of religion. Deprived of political support, the current faiths 
had to depend on their own inherent force, except in the case of 
those maintained by Rome. Religion became more a matter of 
individual conviction.t The flow of population to Rome and the 
other chief cities bore thither the mystical and passionate piety 
of the Orient and subjected the formal and cold Roman religion to 
a strain that it was unfitted to endure; for the East cultivated 
religion for its own sake. Roman religion became gradually trans- 
formed. Asia gave to Rome its Attis and Cybele, Egypt its Isis 
and Serapis (Osiris-Apis), Syria its Baal and Astarte, Persia its 
Mithra, though often with altered names. The outcome on the 
whole was good—a widespread religious awakening. The skepti- 
cism which the popular Greek and Roman faiths, and even Plato- 
nism and Stoicism with all their intellectual or moral grandeur, 
had been unable to resist, yielded to those mystic cults that 
appealed to the deeper emotions which are stirred by the promise of 
participation in the hidden secrets of the spirit-forces of the world.” 

*See Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (trans. by Showerman), 
Preface, p. xxii ef passim. 

? Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. trans., I, 116 ff. et passim. 
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More potent mysteries than those of Eleusis assured to men the 
gift for which the Greeks had sought in vain—incorruption, immor- 
tality. The Egyptian worship of Osiris would impart union with 
divinity and the Syrian and Persian sacrifices would bring life 
out of death. We shall see that one type of the Catholic doctrine 
of the future life finds rootage here. 7 

In the general diffusion of races and religions the Jews were 
significantly prominent. Even their great possession, the con- 
viction of the unity, spirituality, and morality of God, was not 
attained independently of contact with these other peoples. In 4 
the times immediately preceding the Christian era their religion, 
especially among the diaspora, had been subjected to a develop- 
ment in the direction of universality and a vivid expectation of the 
end of earthly things, a resurrection, a judgment, and renovated 
world. Here the Jewish faith found affiliation with the great 
oriental cosmogonies with their florid representations of cosmic 
processes as the activities of semi-personal beings. Greek philos- 
ophy had also worked its way into the Jewish mind, especially in 
Alexandria, where Philo sought to interpret their scriptures in the 
terms of Platonic philosophy. Judaism, then, was being trans- 
formed.4 Syncretism in religion prevailed generally in the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

It must be remembered, however, that the powerful moral tone 
of Judaism was still a mighty force and met a hearty response 
in the Roman veneration of law and the stern Stoic philosophy. 
It became one of the principal influences formative of Christian 
doctrine. 

It was in the midst of these conditions Christianity was born. 
Historically and inwardly more closely related to Judaism than to 
any other faith, it was natural that its first utterances should be 
in the Jewish forms. It was a message of salvation. The Jewish : 
mind construed the Christian salvation as future and clothed 
the new hope in the language of Jewish eschatology. But the : 
personality of the Christ soon appealed to the yearnings of the 
religious spirit of the Gentile world and the Christian faith began 


3R. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish and Christian, esp. chaps. v-viii. 
4 James Drummond, Philo Judaeus; Harnack, op. cit., I, 99-116. 
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to gather about itself the distinctively spiritual elements of the 
other religions and to find in their conceptions an expression of its 
own nature. And so it came about that the new faith found utter- 
ance and attempted to vindicate itself in the language of Jewish 
hope, Graeco-Roman moral philosophy, and oriental speculations. 
The danger was that in the confusion its peculiar character should 
be lost to view. 

The sufferings, moral confusion, and social distress of those times 
tended to focus attention upon the single question of a higher life 
for man beyond the weakness, ignorance, pain, and sin of the pres- 
ent. It was the effort of the early Christian thinkers to set forth 
and vindicate the Christian answer to this question that constituted 
the foundation of the whole superstructure of religious doctrine in 
the Nicene age. The doctrinal formulations of this period were 
mostly of empirical origin, the Alexandrian school alone attempting 
a systematic statement of the faith; yet it is possible to distinguish 
three marked types of theology respecting last things according as 
one or another element of the Christian faith was central. 

The first type of theory of the future life that meets us is the 
apocalyptical. The vivid Hebrew prophetical pictures of the 
future age and the visions of the Jewish apocalyptists were appropri- 
ated by Christianity and denied to the Jew. They presented the 
imminent end of the present order in which the righteous (Jews) 
are oppressed by the wicked (Gentiles); the sudden manifestation 
of Jehovah from on high to save and to judge; a great cataclysm 
in which heaven and earth should be consumed by fire; the destruc- 
tion of the wicked and the glory of the righteous in a purified world 
under the personal reign of Jehovah. But for the coming of Jehovah 
or the Jewish Messiah the Christians substituted Jesus’ second 
advent, for the Jews the Christians, and for the Gentiles the un- 
believing world.s There were also some other features of subordi- 
nate importance, such as the Antichrist, the first resurrection, and 
the reign of a thousand years.® 

These ideas appealed powerfully to the longings and the imagi- 

SEp. ad Diognetum vii, x; Hermas Pastor Sim. i-iv; Clement I. xxiii, xl. 


® Renan, Antichrist; Didache xvi; Polycarp Ep. ad Phil. vii; Barnabas Ep. iv; 
Papias vi; Justin Dial. cum Tryph. xxx. 
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nations of the common people. The periods of suffering, through 
which the Christians passed up to the time of Constantine, kept 
these expectations alive and stimulated the production of new 
apocalypses—often pseudonymous, since apostolical sanction was 
needed. From Clement of Rome to Athanasius, with few excep- 
tions, the writers speak of these things. The literalness’ of some 
of these descriptions and the feeling exhibited toward the enemies 
of the faith are sometimes fearful. No person who has read the 
famous passage of the fiery Tertullian in the peroration of his 
De Spectaculis,’ where he gloats over the prospect of seeing the 
persecutors of Christians and the wicked ‘‘groaning now in the 
lowest darkness”’ or “‘ tossing in the fiery billows,”’ can wonder that, 
if these views are representative, Christians were often regarded 
as the enemies of the human race. 

Until the Christian apologists and the opponents of Gnosticism 
attempted to commend the faith to human reason there was no 
felt need of justifying these sentiments by philosophy. The cer- 
tainty of these future events reposed on definite divine promises. 
And as for their possibility, the power of God to do as he had 
promised was not to be questioned. This has always been the 
final answer to such doubts. Moreover, there was a certain moral 
power in this view, for there is no symbol of the value of spiritual 
realities more expressive than the picture of the transformation of 
the universe at the behest of the demands of faith. It appealed 
to the oriental temper (so manifest in Gnosticism and Manicheeism) 
that held the present world to be evil and destined to be broken 
up by the redemption of the good elements in it from the evil. But 
the orthodox Christians were unable to accept the corollary to 
this view, namely, that the origin of the present world is traceable 
to an evil being or beings, because thereby their confidence in the 
sovereignty of a good God would be imperiled.’ 

For the purely apocalyptical view of the future life interest in 
the world is exhausted in the representation of the coming catas- 
trophe. Such a doctrine could not stand alone very long since it 

7E.g., the writings of Lactantius and Commodianus. 


8 Cap. xxx. 
9 E.g., Clement I. xxvi, xl; Justin A pol. I. xviii. 
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lacked a reasoned and truly moral apprehension of the course of the 
universe and of human history. Thinkers soon appeared who saw 
that Christianity needed a vindication of its faith by means of an 
interpretation of the world as a revelation of the moral truths the 
new religion taught. This reinforcement was received through the 
moral philosophy of the early Christian apologists. 

A second type of doctrine of the future is seen in the works of 
the apologists of the second century, of whom Justin Martyr, Athe- 
nagoras, Aristides, Theophilus, and Tatian are the chief. (Ire- 
naeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian faced a different situation.) 
These men appear to have accepted Christianity mainly because 
it established for them the worth of the moral life, which skepticism 
had undermined. If they also, as it seems certain, cherished the 
hope of the end, it was not for the sake of those expected events in 
themselves, as it was in the case of the apocalyptists, but it was 
because they were able thereby to justify their estimate of moral 
principles. Hence their view of the future life was concerned solely, 
in the last analysis, with the assurance that the righteous would be 
finally rewarded and the wicked punished. The reward was rather 
vaguely conceived as endless happiness and the punishment as 
destruction—generally viewed at first, it seems, as a painful process 
of extinction, but later conceived as endless suffering.’ 

To these men Christianity was a divinely revealed philosophy. 
They sought to give a simple rationale of the faith thus: Immanent 
in the world is a supreme spiritual principle identical in character 
with the rational principle in man, the Logos. It is at the same 
time the principle of self-revelation in the Supreme Being, who, in 
himself, apart from the Logos, is unknowable. This Logos became 
personal in order to the creation of the world and filled it with him- 
self. The Logos (reason) in man enables him to interpret the world 
and discover in it the laws of life (cf. Stoicism). But through the 
machinations of the evil demons (here the popular demonologies are 
utilized to explain the moral dualism) the truth has been obscured 
and mixed with error in the minds of men and their morality has 
been debased. The proof thereof lies in the doctrines and morals 


© Barnabas xx, xxi; Ignatius Ad Smyr. ii; Ep. ad Diog. vii-x; Justin A pol. I. 
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of heathen religions. But in order to rescue men from their sins 
the Logos had revealed the truth of life. It is found in part in the 
Hebrew scriptures. Finally he had come personally into the world 
in Jesus Christ and revealed the truth perfectly. Men are free 
to obey or disobey it. Their obedience or disobedience will be 
rewarded by eternal life or eternal destruction. 

While the popular eschatology described above has no inner 
connection with this theory, it was practically indispensable, for 
two reasons. The first is that, while this philosophy is mostly 
independent of Christianity, it was in sympathy with the moral 
vigor of Christianity and easily came to regard itself as identical 
with the faith. The second reason is that this philosophy of 
common-sense needed the real, the evidence of palpable fact, for the 
proof of its truth. It appealed to the facts of ancient Hebrew his- 
tory and the prophetic predictions of Jesus’ career and of the 
founding of the church. The correspondence of the facts related 
in the Christian “‘memoirs”’ with the ancient prophecies established 
the truth of the Christian teachings and therewith of their philos- 
ophy. In reply to the objection that many predictions remained 
unfulfilled, they said the second advent would complete the ful- 
filment."" Hence the emphasis on the events of the approaching 
end as likewise palpable facts. 

Certain difficulties confronted this rationalist view. The im- 
mortality of the soul seems to follow from its identity with the 
principle of reason, but how then shall it be said that eternal life 
is the reward of righteousness? They were not agreed on the point. 
While Theophilus” approvingly says, “‘By most men the soul is 
called immortal,” yet he has to say that immortality is the reward 
of faith and is obtained by a resurrection. Tatian'’ denies point- 
blank that the soul is immortal: “It dies and is dissolved with the 
body but rises again at the end of the world with the body” to 
receive “‘death by punishment in immortality”’ or to live in blessed- 
ness. The epistle to Diognetus,™ of about the same time, says: “‘ The 
immortal soul dwells in a mortal tenement,” it is ‘‘not of the body.” 

Their theory makes no place for a bodily resurrection, but they 

" Justin A pol. I. lii. 8Ad Gracos xiii; cf. vi. 

2 Ad Autolycum II. xix; cf. I. vii. VI; cf. Harnack, op. cit., II, 213. 
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clung to the tradition and argued for it as necessary for the vindica- 
tion ‘of righteousness since the body shared in the acts of the soul. 
The resurrection of Christ’s body attested his message and assured 
our resurrection in the body."* The bodily resurrection holds, in 
this theory, an external relation to the faith. 

The apologist’s view of salvation was that as ignorance is the 
source of error, evil, corruption, and death, so also knowledge is 
the ultimate source of incorruption and immortality. This Greek 
view of salvation was strengthened by the infusion of the deep 
mystical spirit of the Orient. But the knowledge that the Oriental 
cherished was not mere rational thought. It was something higher 
—-a mysterious communication of insight or superconscious illumi- 
nation that introduced man into the spiritual life. From the second 
to the third century there was a development in philosophy from 
rationalism to mysticism. The works of the apologists were affected 
by it. They were anxious to assure men of immortality. They paid 
little attention to the question how it could be imparted, although 
Justin’s doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos opened the way 
for him to show that thereby a transformation of human nature 
was effected.© There are hints of such a change occurring at the 
instant of the incarnation and at baptism,” as well as occasional 
references to the communication of a divine quality to human 
nature to prevent its return to corruption, but these men were too 
much interested in questions of proof to develop this idea. This 
task was reserved to the theologians of Alexandria. Here we pass 
to the third type of theory of the future life. 

The deep longing for unity with the divine finds utterance in 
post-apostolic times as early as ignatius.’® How often he expresses 
his desire for death in order that he might “attain unto God”! 
It was a common feeling among the martyrs. In the second and 
third centuries it became the root of two opposed theories of the 
world among Christians. The first is known as Gnosticism,’ 

5 Pseudo-Justin De Resur. ix. Cf. Tert. De Resur. Carnis xiv, 1, lvii, lx. 

© Apol. i. 66. Cf. Irenaeus iv. 6.2. : 

17 Justin A pol. I. lxi. Cf. Tertullian De Bat. i, iv, xii; Iren. Adv. Haer. i. 21. 1. 

Ep. i. 1, 2, 7. 


9See Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies; C. W. King, The Gnostics and their Remains; 
Harnack, of. cit., II, iv. 
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a phantasmagoria of mythology, legend, history, science, and 
speculation that, as presented by Irenaeus” and Hippolytus, seems 
too absurd to endanger the Christian faith. It metamorphosed the 
common Christian traditions so as to unite them with other religions 
and to find thereby the truth of all religion. That is to say, it 
sought to furnish a secret knowledge that would satisfy the longing 
for redemption. This was ministered by mystic rites by which the 
soul enters upon the higher life that culminates in the final separa- 
tion of matter and spirit. This dualistic view of redemption 
involved a dual origin of the world and two Gods at least, for the 
good God could not be the creator of evil matter. It distinguished 
between Jesus and Christ, that is, it was the first movement that 
posited a dual nature in Jesus Christ; it denied real death to the 
Christ and denied the physical resurrection of Jesus. Therewith 
was annulled all future bodily resurrection, a real second advent, 
and future judgment, Its rejection of the Hebrew scriptures and 
of the creatorship of the supreme God made its repudiation by the 
church inevitable. 

Nevertheless it was truly dangerous, not only because it appealed 
to men of speculative mind, but because its pessimistic view of 
matter and its affirmation that Christianity is final redemption 
appealed to that deep desire to escape from the bondage of present 
existence, which was so widespread. Already it was becoming 
common to regard baptism” as a vehicle for the transmission of the 
new life and to add other ceremonies to the simple original observance 
of this rite and the Supper.” Gnosticism only perfected the move- 
ment. It was largely the fear of Gnosticism that led Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Lactantius, and other Catholics to insist on the mate- 
riality of Jesus’ body, the resurrection of his body (even his very 
flesh) and ours,” and to set forth the apocalyptic visions as most 
certain future matters of fact. 

The actual victory over Gnosticism, so far as it was won at all, 
was won by the alliance of Christianity with neo-Platonism. This 


20 Ad. Haer. I. v. 

2 Justin A pol. I. Ixi. Cf. Tert. De Spec. iv. De Corona iii. Const. S. Apos. 
3, 93 06, 27. 

22 Didache x. 2; ix. 2; Ignat. Ad Eph. xx; Ad Philad, iv; Justin A pol. Ixv, Ixvi. 

3 Tert. De Resur. Car. xxiv et passim. 
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philosophy of religion likewise regarded man’s great need as spiritual 
redemption and also appealed to the mystical temper. It also said 
matter is evil, but only relatively evil. It taught a final monism: 
matter has come to be through a series of emanations from that 
which is above all existence; there will be a reversion and return 
to the ultimate unity. Salvation is accomplished by this reverse 
process. Now, since evil, that is, material existence, is non-being, 
sin arises from the delusion of mistaking non-existence for true 
existence. Hence on the side of experience salvation is by enlight- 
enment. This enlightenment is not to be identified with the 
ordinary processes of knowledge based on sense-perception, but it is 
supersensible knowledge of superessential being, vision, ecstasy, 
immediate contact with ultimate reality. It is plain that the end 
to be sought is incorruption, immortality, pure being, which is 
identical with pure, absolute knowledge. 

While this experience might be enjoyed by the “perfect” in 
moments of ecstasy, for the many it could be imparted only through 
“mysteries,” rites that were supposed to convey to the subject 
of them the secret illumination sought for. At this point Gnosti- 
cism and neo-Platonism were at one. The affiliation of Christianity 
upon this philosophy was accomplished mainly through Clement 
and Origen, teachers of the Christian catechetical school in Alexan- 
dria.* Instead of repudiating the gnostic contention they professed 
to set forth the true Gnosis. Clement holds not only that the 
world is ultimately spiritual but that its processes serve the purpose 
of enlightenment. All suffering, all punishment is disciplinary, 
remedial, purificatory, in this world and the next.?> All men must 
be purged by fire—not literal flame, but mental pain.”® Chiliasm, 
literal resurrection, and all their accompaniments disappear. 

Origen gave a systematic development to these propositions. 
He worked out an imposing scheme of the origin, course, and end 
of the universe according to the principles of neo-Platonism, and 
because he believed it was in no respects different from the Chris- 
tian faith, he presented it in the terms of that faith: God, the source 

4 See Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria; Harnack, op. cit, II, vi. 

35 Strom. IV. xxi-xxiv; VII. vi. 

2% Paed. I. viii; Strom. I. xxvi, xxvii. 
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of all being, is righteous, that is, good. All true being is therefore 
good. Evilexistsonlyin defect. God’s creatures were all good, and 
therefore free; but they were imperfect and might fall. Many of 
them fell. The worlds were created for the fallen and were suited to 
their condition. That is, the worlds were made for the purpose of 
raising them again. Life is a disciplinary struggle upward. Jesus 
Christ, Logos, the Son of God, is the mediator of this return by 
his union with a human body through a pure human soul. He 
is the principle of the final and perfect restoration. Ultimately, 
therefore, all things will return to the pure spiritual realm, when all 
ignorance, error, defect, sin shall have been removed.” 

God’s justice, therefore, is purificatory, both here and hereafter. 
The souls purified in this life ascend at death to the divine abode. 
The others go to a purgatorial region until by the cleansing fires of 
the soul they also have been .purified. Ultimately all men, 
demons, and even the devil will be restored. At this point, how- 
ever, Origen makes a concession to the popular view by saying that 
some may be eternally punished in the sense that through sin they 
may have lost some capacities irrecoverably.” 

This system stands in glaring contrast with the popular escha- 
tology. It annulled chiliasm, the second advent, a real resurrection, 
the final judgment, the separation of the wicked from the righteous. 
Yet Origen did not shrink from attempting to reconcile his theory 
with the common views. He held to the traditional statements but 
thought that his theory brought out their inner meaning. He 
appealed to the scriptures of the church and believed that his 
philosophy interpreted their true spiritual import. He unfolded a 
method of interpretation that yielded three senses corresponding 
to the three stages of human attainment.” The “‘somatic,”’ physical 
sense corresponds with mere faith in sensible facts (here is the 
apocalyptic, realistic view of the end); the moral sense corre- 
sponds with subjection to law (here is the doctrine of final rewards) ; 
the spiritual sense corresponds with the higher knowledge, which is 

7 See Bigg, op. cit., VI; Harnack, op. cit., II, vi. 

% De Princ. i. 6. 1-4; ii. 10. 3; ii. 11. 6, 8; iii. 6. 1-9. 

29So Bigg interprets him, op. cit., 233 f. 

3° Cf. Contra Celsum, vii. 46. 
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immortality. The method is the allegorical; for to Origen the 
whole meaning of earthly, temporal, material existence is in its 
mirroring the heavenly, eternal, and spiritual. Thus the whole plan 


of redemption seeks to elevate intelligent beings to pure spirit. 
Origen’s system represents the trend of the time. He set for 
succeeding thinkers the task of unifying the current ideas of the 
future life. We shall see that the theoretical task was never 
accomplished by theologians. The practical unification of the 
three types of doctrine was the work of the churchman. Our next 


study will endeavor to discover how it was accomplished. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL FACTS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


PROFESSOR WILFRED C. KEIRSTEAD, Pu.D. 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 


The old doctrine of individualism has been pretty thoroughly 
discredited by historical and psychological investigation. We no 
longer believe that the savage life is one of unrestricted freedom or 
that society arose out of a mutual contract by which well-developed 
individuals surrendered certain “natural” rights. The groupless 
man isa rightless man. The primitive man is a member of a group 
and whatever rights he has belong to him because he is a member 
ofa group. His conduct is prescribed and regulated by the customs 
of his group and his rights and obligations are determined thereby. 
Civilization means a constant growth in freedom and initiative, 
but in primitive society custom rules with iron sway. The whole 
aim of savage education is to secure loyalty and obedience to the 
tribal customs. Ceremonial, mystery, magic, reverence for elders 
and for glorified ancestors, fear of punishment and hope for reward 
from the tribe and the tribal gods are all employed to educate the 
growing members into the group customs. In primitive society 
there is little room for the reflective judgment of the individual, for 
even in the doubtful situation one must learn from magic man or 
priest or elder the customs which the tribe prescribes. A change 
or deviation of custom is a matter of serious moment to the entire 
tribe. Individuality belongs to the group. Property is a group 
possession, marriage is arranged, regulated, and controlled by the 
tribe, and almost every phase of conduct seems to be prescribed 
according to the customs of the past. If one member is fortunate 
in hunting or in war the whole tribe shares in his success; if a mem- 
ber offends another tribe or transgresses the will of the deity the 
whole tribe has offended and must make restitution or pay the 
penalty. In fact, as Bagehot declares, primitive society is a “cake 
of custom” in which individual initiative and freedom are at a 
minimum. 

38 
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But there is no society where the initiative of the individual can 
be absolutely eliminated. For even tribal customs have had an 
origin and suffer transformations; they grow and change. A cus- 
tom is a social mode of reaction to a social situation—a social habit 
which has come to have the approval of the group. And when we 
ask after the origin of custom we find a place for the initiative of the 
individual, for the origin of custom is found in the successful action 
of some leader of the group. We must bear in mind that each 
member of the group has to cope with a common environment, has 
to meet the same difficulties, and that each through the law of 
heredity has come to share in common social instincts. The organ- 
ism of each individual is similar, each has the same needs, is tuned 
to the same stimuli, is subject to the same dangers, is attacked by 
the same enemies. The problems presented to the members then 
are social or common problems and the first successful response of 
any member may become the response of each member by what is 
called the principle of imitation. The successful response or custom 
is not a thought-out method of action so much as it is a way of 
action obtained by the trial-and-error method, but it does represent 
an intelligent solution of a social situation. It is then in the 
initiative of some individual that a new custom arises or an old 
custom becomes transformed into a way of action that will cope 
with changed conditions. In the origin and change of custom, then, 
we have a place for the function of the individual. In the prowess 
and skill of the hunter, in the strategy and bravery of the warrior, 
in the dramatic initiative and success of the lover, customs have 
their origin and personality its réle. It is in the struggle for food, 
the satisfaction of the needs of sex, in protection from enemies— 
that is, in industry, love, and war—that modifications of customs 
and institutions have always arisen. And this reaction of the per- 
sonal factor into the group custom which we recognize in the most 
primitive society is the essential factor in all social progress. For 
all social progress means the modification or reconstruction of the 
existing customs, institutions, or beliefs through the originative, 
inventive intelligence of the individual. On the economic side what 
changes in the social structure are due to the transition from hunt- 
ing to grazing, from pasturing to agriculture, from extensive to 
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intensive farming, from agricultural and rural life to the commercial 
and city life, from the individual productions of the mediaeval 
craftsmen to the large-scale production of our capitalistic and 
machine era? On the other hand, the necessities of protective and 
aggressive warfare have played their part in the development of 
the structural organization of the states; in the rise of kingship and 
aristocracy, of slave and serf. And the religious and the sexual 
needs of the individual have reacted as well into the social customs 
and institutions and have played an important réle in the institu- 
tional development of society. 

In fact, when we consider the whole range of history we recog- 
nize that there is not and never was a society in which the intelli- 
gence and initiative of the individual are not modifying, or did not 
modify the existing customs. In a primitive or static society this 
modification may be uncertain, unconscious, accidental; whereas 
in our advanced civilization this progress becomes a conscious aim 
that is wrought out in its system of education. The law of social 
progress is then the gradual reconstruction of the existing customs 
and institutions as the conditions of the social life demand, through 
the intelligent and free action of the members of the group. Primi- 
tive society is static and conservative; it can secure order and 
stability but it is unable to secure progress. On the other hand, 
we have examples where in an effort for progress societies have lost 
social stability and control. The problem is to secure permanency 
and progress, order and growth. Custom is the conservative ele- 
ment which secures permanence and stability; it conserves the past 
and guarantees law and order. Individual initiative is the dynamic 
factor, the inventive, creative, transforming principle, without 
which society would be static and monotonous. These two factors 
work together. The conservative and the radical, the priest and 
the prophet, the orthodox and the heretic, the legalist and the 
anarchist, the capitalist and the socialist, the persecutor and the 
reformer—each is impotent without the other, and each, checked 
by the other, may make a contribution toward genuine social 
welfare. 

If this is a true statement of the essential factors in social progress 
then there are certain corollaries which we may do well to emphasize. 
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First, we should recognize that there must be a certain fixity and 
relative permanency to any existing society, which finds its expres- 
sion in the customs, laws, institutions, creeds, and general social 
structure. But this permanency is only relative and is essential to 
the dynamic, progressive character of society. Change and per- 
manency, as Kant pointed out, are relative to each other. Society 
is not an absolutely fixed entity, it is not an eternal unchangeable 
order; its institutions and customs are not brute, bare, “given” 
facts or unchangeable laws to which each individual must abso- 
lutely conform; they are rather data for reconstruction by his 
creative intelligence into means for the adequate realization of his 
purposes. Ours is not the only age in which men have had to face 
new problems and make social reconstructions. Our age has become 
conscious of the principle of progress and has sought to work 
out a technique in the way of a scientific method; and we should 
on that account make greater progress without danger to social 
stability and order. But our task of social reconstruction is a race 
problem and the inevitable essential of an advancing civilization. 
The religious worker must not imagine that this task of reconstruc- 
tion is peculiar to his vocation. The social institutions are as 
intimately related as are the corresponding impulses and needs of 
the individual soul. In so far as there is unity in the one there 
must be in the other. Religious reconstruction would not be 
demanded if transformations and reconstructions were not taking 
place in the other institutions of our social life. And in this 
reconstruction each social leader must face the fact of the relative 
fixity and inertia of the institutions with which he has to deal. 
The business man must recognize the organized institutional, 
industrial, and commercial activities. He must make use of the 
existing banking and credit systems, of the means of transportation, 
of the current legal customs and the ethics of business enterprise. 
The politician must recognize the existing political institutions of 
the state, the customs, traditions, platforms, and ethics of his 
political party. And in the same way the religious leader must 
deal with the existing social institutions in his realm. There is the 
denomination with its traditions, achievements, and creeds; there 
is the larger organization of the religious life and the peculiar 
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organization in each local community. There is a certain fixity 
and tenacity to these institutions. Even when almost outgrown 
they seem to possess tremendous power. There is always the 
temptation to take these existing institutions as absolutely fixed, 
to fit into their demands, and so to lose one’s freedom and initiative 
in irrational conformity to the existing standards, to perform one’s 
part according to the established rules of the past without hope of 
progress or effort for reform. But no strong man can yield to such 
a temptation. The man who adopts uncritically the ethics of his 
profession, who carries on industry and commerce in perfect conform- 
ity to the ideals dominant in the established ‘‘successful” business 
enterprises, who fits into the dogmas, creeds, expectations, tradi- 
tions, prejudices, and institutions of his existing political or religious 
party, is guilty of cowardice and failure and has purchased his 
immediate advancement at the price of his true manhood, at the 
sacrifice of his creative intelligence, and at the loss of the highest 
social service and leadership. He will realize, too, in future days 
that the onward march of human society has been gradually trans- 
forming these institutions and in its progress has left him stranded 
and forsaken, deprived of the opportunity of social leadership, and 
bereft of the reverence and affection of his comrades. 

Second, the ideals of one age become the achievements, and so 
the customs, of another age. The growth of society is a process of 
continual reconstruction. Each age has its own peculiar task, and 
there is always an opportunity for leadership, for creative initiative. 
The social goal or ideal is being continually reconstructed. It is 
well for us to learn this lesson from history. All our institutions 
that seem so fixed and powerful today—industrial, political, reli- 
gious—are creatures of yesterday, and are changing before our very 
eyes. We need scarcely point out that the great changes in the 
industrial world, with effects upon the social structure so wide- 
reaching that we are not yet able to comprehend them, have all 
come about since the industrial revolution of a century ago and 
some of the most momentous changes are taking place at the pres- 
ent time. The development of democracy and its transforming 
influence upon social structure is a product of the last century, and 
its full meaning and significance is just dawning upon us. Science 
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as a method of social control, as a medium of social progress, is an 
attainment of the modern world. Reconstruction is going on in 
industry, in politics, and in science, and there must be a corre- 
sponding ethical and religious reconstruction. A religion of 
democracy, a gospel of human responsibility, duty, and social 
service will find its appeal to our age and is essential to our needs. 
Our deities and religious heroes must be the bearers of our advan- 
cing ethical and social ideals. Our age is able to give a new appre- 
ciation and interpretation of the Christ and his kingdom. We 
must see in him the ideal citizen and brother, the socialized indi- 
vidual, the incarnation of love, and his kingdom must become a 
presentation of the noblest aspirations of our democracy, of our 
ideals of social justice and righteousness, of the ideal community 
we seek to realize. The social message of Jesus can be interpreted 
to make a powerful appeal to our age. 

Then, too, science has taught us how to express our love for our 
neighbor, how to make our good-will effective; it is a method 
whereby our religion can work out its ideals. We are able to 
analyze conditions and to control them in such a way that the 
opportunity for efficient social service has been multiplied in our 
day. We are able to locate the germs of disease that baffled our 
ancestors, and by hygienics we can change the health, happiness, 
and morals of a community; we can determine the physical cause 
of the defectiveness of the little child and by removing it restore 
him to the opportunity for a fully developed manhood. We are 
able to control the social conditions that surround the youth and 
by placing him in a proper society and by giving him an education 
suited to his needs we can rescue him from a career of criminality 
to a life of social usefulness. If science is to be the method of 
social reconstruction it is still the task of religion to make the 
social ideal attractive and commanding, to inspire within the 
individual a mighty enthusiasm and passion for the realization of 
this ideal, to fill his soul with love, and faith, and joy, and peace. 

Third, as a society becomes conscious of its ideals and methods 
it must give a higher appreciation to the fuhction and worth of the 
individual. For the pivot of progress is the soul of a man. If it 
is the clash of customs that gives the problem for reconstruction 
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it is the intelligence of the individual that makes the reconstruction 
and offers the solution. The creative element emerges within the 
consciousness of the individual. In the man of genius, in his 
creative imagination, the invention is constructed, the scientific 
hypothesis is formed and tested, the moral and religious ideal is 
born before it enters with its transforming power into human 
society. And when we think of what this means, what a value 
it gives to personality! Our modern scientific view of the world 
was at one time but a hypothesis in the consciousness of Copernicus; 
out of the dream, the vision of a Columbus, has come the discovery 
of America with all its significance for humanity. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of a carpenter, walked among the peasants of Galilee, 
accompanied by a few fishermen, and his kingdom of God with his 
unique leadership therein was but a vision, an ideal of his own 
subjective consciousness. He gave it forth to his disciples and 
what tremendous, transforming power it has wrought throughout 
the centuries! For the product of the creative soul becomes the 
common heritage. As the result of a life’s labor in research the 
scientist is able to discover the germ of a certain disease and tomor- 
row the ordinary practitioner brings his remedy and cures the 
pauper child when yesterday the son of the king died from the 
same disease. 

And the advance of our civilization over that of a primitive 
people is, in part, in the fact that we seek to work out a method for 
the reconstruction of our customs. The creative elements emerged 
in primitive society and new customs arose through the activity 
of its leaders; but it was often by sheer luck, by the trial-and-error 
method, by accident, that the reconstruction took place. There 
was no conscious conceptual analysis of the situation, so that 
while the customs embody the wisdom and experience of the tribe 
they often contain much that is unessential and is even detrimental 
to the tribal welfare. We seek to reconstruct by rational investi- 
gation, by conceptual thinking, by a scientific analysis of the 
situation. Our modern science is simply our technique developed 
for the reconstruction of our customs. Scientific thinking is accu- 
rate thinking, thinking under conditions that we can control and 
test, thinking with reference to the solution of a certain unsatis- 
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factory situation in the social life. The savage educated to secure 
conformity to custom; we educate to produce new members of 
the group able to carry forward social progress and reform. The 
boy who has grown up in a little community where farming is 
carried on according to the customs and traditions of the past will 
probably follow the same methods of farming himself. But the 
youth who has been educated in one of our agricultural schools is 
able to make an analysis of the soils with which he has to deal, 
and through breeding to get some control over animal and plant 
forms, and thus by scientific farming can transform the customs of 
agriculture to the advancement of the community. And in a 
similar manner it is the aim of science to bring all physical and 
social conditions under like control. Science, interpreted in this 
larger sense, must be the medium of religious and political and 
industrial reconstruction. As a method science is to become 
universal. 

Fourth, we must ever remember that the supreme values of life 
are imbedded in these institutions, customs, and traditions which 
we seek to reconstruct. The customs are the data, the material 
for the creative intelligence of the individual; and the new, to be 
successful, must preserve the values of the old. In an age of out- 
grown customs men have felt so restricted by them that at times 
they have imagined that a life of freedom could be lived apart 
from all social institutions. But apart from the contribution of 
the social life the individual would never come to realize the nar- 
rowness of the customs. All individual growth is conditioned by 
the society, with its institutions and organizations, of which one 
isamember. Savage society may produce a dwarfed and impover- 
ished individual, while civilization enables the individual to secure 
a growth as an heir of the culture of all the centuries. And society 
educates its growing members by leading them to an appreciative 
appropriation of all its social values. It is in the wealth of the 
social customs that the individual gets his problems. Each inven- 
tion, hypothesis, moral or religious ideal is a social product con- 
ditioned by the customs and institutions of the group life. The 
industrial revolution came in response to a social need. The great 
discoveries had opened up the world for large-scale production; 
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means of transportation and inventions in production acted and 
reacted upon each other. Then, too, each single invention or 
institution has behind it a long history and is in a true sense a 
social product. The same principle applies to all our social insti- 
tutions, the family, industry, the state, the church. Jesus’ message 
and mission was a consummation of the prophetic revelation and 
activity, and the concepts by which he sought to clothe his religious 
message were conditioned by the religious institutions and customs 
of that peculiarly religious people. We change and transform the 
customs of the past to meet our needs but we must reverence these 
customs, for in them is deposited the priceless values of human 
experience. 

The arts, the sciences, the literature, the hymns and psalms and 
prayers, the social institutions of our race—it is in these we find 
the values that shall guide us in our response to present needs. 
These have their message to our hearts because they came from 
our kinsmen. In them is embodied the great human experience, 
and because of the unity of our race, the solidarity of humanity, 
they condition our development. In a religious sense may we not 
say that it is the living spirit of God which binds humanity into a 
unity and conditions the development of today through the appre- 
ciative appropriation of the values of the past, enabling us to carry 
forward the onward march of the kingdom of God? So that each 
individual must be rooted and grounded in the rich values of his 
social heritage to attain his own development and to carry onward 
social progress and reform. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
IV. THE MODERN CITY AND THE NORMAL BOY: 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


The scope of this article is limited by the following subjects, 
which will be subsequently treated, viz., the Ethical Value of 
Organized Play, the Boy’s Choice of a Vocation, the Organization 
of Church Boys’ Clubs, and the Boy’s Religious Life. What is 
said therefore on the relation of the church to the city boy is of a 
general character, the details of organization for boys’ work being 
reserved for later treatment. Also the problems arising from child 
labor with its vocational misfit and failure, and the intensive con- 


sideration of the process and program of the boy’s religious life 
must be withheld as constituting separate and contributory studies 
in themselves. 

Modern cities have been built to concentrate industrial oppor- 
tunity. They have taken their rise and form subsequent to the 
industrial revolution wrought by steam and as a result of that 
revolution. So far they have paid only minor attention to the 
conservation or improvement of human life. Justice, not to 
mention mercy, toward the family and the individual has not been 
the guiding star. The human element has been left to fit as best 
it could into a system of maximum production at minimum cost, 
rapid and profitable transportation, distribution calculated to 
emphasize and exploit need, and satisfactory dividends on what 
was often suppositious stock; and because these have been the 
main considerations the latent and priceless wealth of boyhood 
has been largely sacrificed. 

The amazing and as yet unchecked movement of population 
toward the city means usually a curtailment of living area for all 
concerned. The more people per acre the greater the limitation 


t Books recommended: Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 
Macmillan; D. F. Wilcox, Great American Cities, Macmillan. 
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of individual action and the greater the need of self-control and 
social supervision. Restrictions of all sorts are necessary for the 
peace of a community wherein the physical conditions almost force 
people to jostle and irritate one another. In such a situation the 
more spontaneous and unconventional the expression of life the 
greater the danger of bothering one’s neighbors and of conflicting 
with necessary but artificial restrictions. Even innocent failure to 
comprehend the situation may constitute one antisocial or delin- 
quent, and the foreigner as well as the boy is often misjudged in 
this way. 

But on the score of the city’s inevitable “‘Thou shalt not” it is 
the boy who suffers more than any other member of the community. 
His intensely motor propensities, love of adventure, dim idea of 
modern property rights, and the readiness with which he merges 
into the stimulating and mischief-loving ‘‘gang’”’ operate to con- 
stitute him the peerless nuisance of the congested district, the 
scourge of an exasperated and neurasthenic public, the enemy of 
good order and private rights. Hence juvenile delinquency and 
crime increase proportionately with the crowding of the modern 
city, the boy offending five times to the girl’s once, and directing 
80 per cent of his misdemeanors against property rights. In 
the city of Chicago alone the 1909 records show that in one year 
there passed through the courts 3,870 children under seventeen 
years of age, 10,449 under twenty years, and 25,580 under twenty- 
five years of age. But it is not the actual: delinquency of which 
the law takes account that most impresses one; it is rather the 
weight of failure and mediocrity, the host of “seconds” and 
“culls” that the city treatment of childhood produces. 

The constrictions, vicissitudes, and instability of city life often 
make such havoc of the home that the boy is practically adrift at 
an early age. He has no abiding-place of sufficient permanency to 
create a wealth of association or to develop those loyalties that 
enrich the years and serve as anchorage in the storms of life. He 
moves from one flat to another every year, and in many cases every 
six months. In such a kaleidoscopic experience the true old- 
fashioned neighbor, whose charitable judgment formerly robbed the 
law of its victims, is sadly missed. Formerly allowance was made 
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out of neighborly regard for the parents of bothersome boys, but 
among the flat-dwellers of today proximity means alienation, 
familiarity breeds contempt, and, far from being neighbors, those 
who live across the hall or above or below are aggrieved persons 
who have to put up with the noise of an unknown rascal whose 
parents like themselves occupy temporarily these restricted quar- 
ters—these homes attenuated beyond recognition. 

A garden plot, small live stock, pets, woodpile, and workshop 
are all out of the question, for the city has deprived the average 
boy not only of fit living quarters but of the opportunity to enact a 
fair part of his glorious life-drama within the friendly atmosphere 
of home. He cannot collect things with a view to proprietorship 
and construction and have them under his own roof. The noise 
and litter incident to building operations of such proportion as please 
boys will not be tolerated. Moreover, this home, which has reached 
the vanishing point, makes almost no demand for his co-operation 
in its maintenance. There are no chores for the flat boy wherein 
he may be busy and dignified as a partner in the family life. To 
make the flat a little more sumptuous and call it an apartment does 
not solve the problem, and with the rapid decrease of detached 
houses and the occupation of the territory with flat buildings the 
city is providing for itself a much more serious juvenile problem 
than it now has. 

But the industrial usurpation takes toll of the family in other 
ways. The intense economic struggle and the long distance “to 
work’’ rob the boy of the father’s presence and throw upon the 
mother an unjust burden. To return home late and exhausted, to 
be hardly equal to the economic demand, to see the prenuptial 
ideals fade, to pass from disappointment to discouragement and 
from chronic irritability to a broken home is not uncommon. The 
boy is unfortunate if the ‘‘incompatibility’’ end in desertion or 
divorce, and equally unfortunate if it does not. 

Owing to the fact that the male usually stands from under when 
the home is about to collapse, and to the further fact that industrial 
accidents, diseases, and fatalities in the city claim many fathers, 
there frequently falls upon the mother the undivided burden of a 
considerable family. If she goes out to work the children are 
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neglected; if she takes roomers family life of the kind that nurtures 
health and morality is at an end. And just as the apparently 
fortunate boy of the apartment is forced upon the street, so the boy 
from the overcrowded old-fashioned house is pushed out by the 
roomers who must have first attention because of bread-and-butter 
considerations. Much more could be said of all the various kinds 
of neglect, misfortune, and avarice that commit boys to the doubt- 
ful influences of the city street, but the main object is to point out 
the trend of home life in the modern city without denying that 
there are indeed many adequate homes still to be found, especially 
in suburban districts. 

A survey of the street and its allied institutions will throw light 
upon the precocious ways of the typical city boy. The street is 
the playground, especially of the small boy who must remain 
within sight and call of home.. Numerous fatalities, vigorous 
police, and big recreation parks will not prevent the instinctive use 
of the nearest available open area. If congestion is to be permitted 
and numerous small parks cannot be had, then the street must have 
such care and its play zones must be so guarded and supervised 
that the children will be both safe from danger and healthfully and 
vigorously employed. 

In the busier parts of the city the constant street noise puts a 
nervous tax upon the children; the proximity of so many bright 
and moving objects taxes the eyes; the splash of gaudy and gross 
advertisements creates a fevered imagination; slang, profanity, 
and vulgarity lend a smart effect; the merchant’s tempting display 
often leads to theft, and the immodest dress of women produces an 
evil effect upon the mind of the overstimulated adolescent boy; 
opportunities to’elude observation and to deceive one’s parents 
abound; social control weakens; ideals become neurotic, flashy, 
distorted; the light and allurement of the street encourage late 
hours; the posters and ‘“‘barkers” of cheap shows often appeal to 
illicit curiosity, and the galaxy of apparent fun and adventure is 
such as to tax to the full the wholesome and restraining influence 
of even the best home. 

The cheap show is an adjunct of the street and a potent educa- 
tional factor in the training of the city lad. These motion-picture 
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shows have an estimated daily patronage in the United States of 
two and a quarter millions, and in Chicago 32,000 children will be 
found in them daily. Many of these children are helplessly open 
to suggestion, owing to malnutrition and the nervous strain which 
the city imposes; and harmful impressions received in this vivid 
way late at night cannot be resisted. At one time, after a set of 
pictures had been given on the West Side which depicted the hero 
as a burglar, thirteen boys were brought into court, all of whom had 
in their possession house-breakers’ tools, and all stated they had 
invested in these tools because they had seen these pictures and 
they were anxious to become gentlemanly burglars.? Through 
censorship bureaus, national and municipal, the character of the 
films put on exhibition is being greatly improved, and this modern 
agency of education is destined to a large use by educational and 
religious agencies. As to the vaudeville, the less said the better, 
and the music usually speaks for itself. 

The social hunger, also, turning its back upon the meager home 
and heightened by the monotony and semi-independence of early 
toil, takes to the street. The quest is quickly commercialized and 
debauched by the public dance halls which are controlled by the 
liquor interests. A recent thorough investigation of 328 of these 
halls in Chicago showed a nightly attendance of some 86,000 young 
people, the average age of the boys being sixteen to eighteen years, 
and of the girls fourteen to sixteen years. Liquor was sold in 240 
halls, 190 had a saloon opening into them, in 178 immoral dancing 
went on unhindered. The worst halls had the least dancing and 
the longest intermissions. Everything was conducted so as to 
increase the sale of liquor, and between the hours of one and three 
A.M. the toughest element from the saloons, which close at 1:00 
o'clock, poured into the halls to complete the debauch and to make 
full use of the special liquor license which is good until the later 
hour.3 

Did space permit, this same quest of fun and social adventure 
could be traced through other commercialized channels in public 

2 See monograph on Five- and Ten-Cent Theatres by Louise de Koven Bowen, The 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 


3 See monograph, A Study of Public Dance Halls, by Louise de Koven Bowen, The 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 
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poolrooms and great amusement parks, on excursion boats, and in 
many ways that lead from the inadequate home to sorrow and 
disaster. It is to be doubted whether the average pastor or parent 
has an adequate conception of the tremendous odds against which 
the moral forces contend for the conservation of the city’s childhood 
and youth, or that we have as yet begun to solve the problems that 
arise from the city’s sinister treatment of the home. Public parks, 
field-houses, libraries, and social settlements graciously mitigate 
the evil, but are far from curing it. 

To turn to the public schools with the expectation that they can 
immediately, or at length, make good the injury done the home by 
industrial usurpation is to expect more than is fair or possible. 
They are doing valiantly and well, they are becoming social centers, 
and in due time they will have more adequately in hand both the 
vocational and recreational interests of youth. With this accession 
of educational territory will come a proportionate increase in the 
number of male teachers, and a diminution of the fallacy that the 
only kind of order is silence and the prime condition of mental 
concentration inaction. The system will become less and the boy 
more important. 

But the whole community is the master educator; the best 
home is not exempt from its influence nor the best school greatly 
superior to its morality. In fact the school, even as the place of 
amusement and all places of congregation, serves to diffuse the 
moral problems of boyhood throughout the whole mass. Moral 
sanitation is more difficult than physical sanitation, and the spoiled 
boy is a good conductor of various forms of moral virus. The moral 
training involved in the ordinary working of the public school is 
considerable and is none the less valuable because it is indirect. 
With more attention to physical condition, corrective exercise, and 
organized play, and with the motivating of a larger area of school 
work, the moral value of the institution will be still further enhanced. 

The church addresses itself to the problem in ways both general 
and specific, positive and negative. In its stimulation of public 
conscience, in its inspiration of those who work directly for improved 
conditions, and in Sunday school and young people’s society, a 
contribution of no small value is continually made. A rather 
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negative or, at best, concessive attitude toward recreation and a 
disposition to rest satisfied with the denunciation of harmful 
institutions and activities militates against her greatest usefulness. 
She must rather compensate for the home shortages and compete 
with the doubtful allurements of the city. This she may do in 
part within her own plant and in part by encouraging and sup- 
porting all wholesome outlets for the athletic zest, social adventure, 
worthy ambition, and vocational quest of youth. Those segments 
of the church which believe in bringing every legitimate human 
interest within the scope and sanction of religion will in the nature 
of things offer a more immediate and telling competition to the 
harmful devices of the city. 

But with the exception of a few boys’ clubs and scout patrols, 
for whose direction there is always a shameful shortage of willing 
and able lay leadership, the church has not as yet grasped the 
problem; and this remains true when one grants further the value 
of organized boys’ classes in the Sunday school and of the ‘‘socials”’ 
and parties of young people’s societies. To be sure, the Protestant 
church, expressing itself through the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, has laid hold of the more respectable edge of the 
problem. But with few exceptions this work is not as yet mission- 
ary, militant, or diffused to the communities of greatest need. A 
few experiments are now being made, but probably the Y.M.C.A., 
more than the individual church, is under the necessity of treating 
the underlying economic evils with a very safe degree of caution; 
and in both there is the ever-recurrent need of an unsparing analysis 
of motive for the purpose of ascertaining which, after all, is para- 
mount—human welfare or institutional glory. 

The tendency ever is to cultivate profitable and self-supporting 
fields and sound business policies. But the case of thousands upon 
thousands of boys living in localities that are socially impover- 
ished, unfortunate, and debasing constitutes a call to the missionary 
spirit and method. If the impulse which is so ready and generous 
in the exportation of religion and so wise in adaptation to the 
interests and abilities of the foreign group could but lay hold of 
our most difficult communities with like devotion and with scientific 
care there would be developed in due time advanced and adequate 
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methods, which in turn would take their rightful place as a part of 
civic or educational administration. As is illustrated in both 
education and philanthropy, the function of the church in social 
development has been of this order, and the mistake of short-sighted 
religious leaders has been to consider these children no longer theirs 
when once they have been incorporated in the civil structure. 
The pastoral spirit of the new era claims again the entire parish, 
however organized, and guards its children still. The pioneer is 
needed at home just as he is needed abroad, and the pioneering 
agency must have the same zeal and freedom in order to mark out 
the way of salvation for hordes of wild city boys who are the 
menacing product of blind economic haste. 

The church should see this big problem and accept the challenge. 
Society should awaken to the fact that in our large cities there is 
growing up a generation of boys who morally “cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand’”—this through no 
fault of theirs, for they are but a product. If they are unlovely, 
“smart,” sophisticated, ungrateful, and predatory, what has made 
them so? Who has inverted the prophetic promise and given them 
ashes for beauty and the spirit of heaviness for the garment of 
praise? As matters now stand it is not the ninety and nine who are 
safe and the one in peril. That ratio tends to be reversed, and will 
be unless right-minded people accept individually and in their 
organized relations a just responsibility for the new life that is 
committed for shaping and destiny to the evolving modern city. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


This reading course is prepared for the use of ministers, Bible teachers, 
and general readers who wish a convenient means of acquainting themselves 
with the recent results of biblical study regarding Jesus. The outline of 
topics, of which the fourth and last appears in this issue, has previously 
considered the sources of information about Jesus, his life and teaching as 
determined by modern critical study of the sources, and the early Christians’ 
inter pretation of Jesus. The course is being conducted by SHIRLEY JACKSON 
CasE, of the New Testament Department in the University of Chicago, to 
whom readers may refer for further consideration problems which have been 
suggested by the reading. Inquiries regarding books, traveling libraries, and 
issues of the BrBLICAL WORLD containing previous outlines should be 
directed to THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


IV. THE MODERN CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF JESUS’ SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
RELIGION 

Modern writers hold differen: opinions regarding the forms of think- 
ing and the phraseology which ought to be used to express Jesus’ worth 
for religion today. Many interpreters contend that we should start 
with the thought of God and his relation to the universe, and then find 
Jesus’ worth by setting him in this scheme predetermined by some meta- 
physical theory. According to this method Jesus’ chief significance is 
found in his revelation of God to men. In him God became manifest in 
more sensuous and tangible form. By noting his conduct and his words 
recorded in the Gospels successive generations are able to learn what God 
is like, how he acts, and what he wills for humanity. 

This general way of approach does, indeed, vary according to the 
particular type of metaphysics entertained by the individual interpreter. 
In ancient times when the earth was thought to be the center of the 
universe, and the heaven above was a stationary vault with perforations 
through which angels and spirits passed in realistic fashion, it was easy 
to picture Jesus in the language of the most realistic supernaturalism. 
But this possibility has become increasingly more difficult in recent 
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times. Man has now become more skilful in “thinking God’s thoughts 
after him’’; consequently the naive supernaturalism of primitive peoples 
has given place to a clearer comprehension of an orderly universe and the 
uniformity of natural law. For instance, formerly any unusual display 
of nature’s forces, as might be experienced in a meteorological disturbance 
bringing destruction to human life on land and sea, appeared to be a 
direct visitation from God, a miraculous expression of his displeasure. 
Nowadays the natural causes of these happenings are well known, the 
events themselves are anticipated, and instead of being miraculous it 
would rather be a “miracle” if, under given conditions, they did not 
happen. 

In other words, there is now a strong tendency to place less stress upon 
externalism in estimating religious values and to emphasize more exclu- 
sively the so-called spiritual realities of religion. And Jesus, in this con- 
nection, is still chiefly significant in bringing a revelation from God to 
men; yet the content of the revelation is not to be sought in his miracles 
—not even in the tradition of his miraculous birth and resurrection— 
but in his personal influence upon the lives of his contemporaries and in 
the spiritual enlightenment of his teaching. His life of loving service 
for humanity, his unique sense of sonship to God, his power to inspire 
followers to emulate the godlike life, are the proofs of his supremacy. 

A third way of approaching him would not set any type of meta- 
physical speculation in the foreground but would direct attention solely 
to his historical individuality. His worth, accordingly, is not thought 
to be conditioned upon what he brings from God to man, but upon his 
power to bring men to God. Since Jesus was the uniquely successful 
seeker after God, and thereby became the true spiritual Son of God, he 
continues to be the “Way, the Truth, and the Life,” helping believers 


to realize in their own experience true sonship to God. Thus Jesus’ 
significance for modern religion is found in his own personal religious life 


rather than in the fact that he early became the object of worship among 
believers. 


This third method of interpretation has not yet been worked out at 
length in any single treatise dealing exclusively with this theme, though 
it has often been expressed incidentally in various works. The recent 
Hibbert Journal Supplement entitled “Jesus or Christ ?”’ contains a series 
of valuable essays representing different points of view, but serving very 
well to introduce one to the main problem of this whole discussion. Of 
the books chosen for careful examination in our further consideration 
of this topic, all employ more or less extensively the category of super- 
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naturalism as a means of estimating Jesus’ religious worth for moderns, 
though the type of supernaturalism used is not always the same. These 
books are J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospels: Christianity Justified in the 
Mind of Christ; J. Warschauer, Jesus: Seven Questions; W. Sanday, 
Christologies Ancient and Modern. 

Denney’s is one of the most recent books interpreting Jesus in the 
traditional manner, yet with some concessions toward modern objections 
to the crasser supernaturalism of the older forms of christological specu- 
lation. Thus the author in his conclusion claims that every Christian 
should be at liberty to construct his own Christology, and that no 
philosophical presuppositions should be made fundamental to faith. 
Still he would require every Christian to take the same attitude toward 
Jesus that the early believers took, and this, as defined by Denney, 
implies that moderns must think in terms of the primitive Christians’ 
world-view, since everyone who would have genuine Christian faith 
must make a “‘surrender to the impression of the supernatural’’ in Jesus’ 
person. It is quite impossible to concede to moderns, as Denney seem- 
ngly professes to do, perfect liberty in the matter of metaphysical 
theories and yet to demand this “surrender.” It will add greatly to our 
understanding of the author’s exposition of his theme if we recognize at 
the outset that he is writing in the interests of this demand. 

The book advocates two main propositions: (1) Christianity from 
the first has existed only in the form of a faith which has Jesus as its 
object, and not at all as a faith which has him as its living pattern. (2) 
Jesus assumed for himself the position which faith has given him. Each 
of these assertions is seriously questioned by many modern writers, as 
we have already noted in our previous study. We have found inter- 
preters like J. Weiss pointing out that the most primitive type of Chris- 
tian belief fixed its reverential thinking not so much upon the earthly 
Jesus as upon the expected heavenly Christ, and only gradually, as the 
hope of his coming was deferred, did an interpretation grow up which 
saw in the earthly Jesus those peculiar traits at first associated with the 
coming Christ. Furthermore, many students urge that the most 
primitive phases of gospel tradition show Jesus to have claimed no 
divine prerogatives for himself but only a hearing for his message by 
which he sought to direct men toward the Father. 

Denney, on the other hand, rejects these modern opinions in favor of 
the traditional view. He defends his first proposition by a brief survey 
of Christianity as it is exhibited in the New Testament books, more 
particularly with reference to the Christology of these writings. In this 
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the author refuses to follow recent forms of investigation which find in 
the New Testament the thought of the second and later generations of 
Christians, and which would look for the beginnings of Christian doctrine 
in reflections of earlier views to be detected here and there in the present 
tradition but to be distinguished from the main lines of New Testament 
Christology. This distinction is held by Denney to be quite impossible 
and imaginary. Similarly Jesus’ claims for himself are not differentiated 
from the disciples’ claims for him. This thesis is defended, on grounds 
alleged to be strictly historical, by an examination of the tradition about 
Jesus’ resurrection and a survey of his teaching as reported in the Gospels. 
As a result of this investigation, Jesus’ significance for religion today is 
based upon the “unreserved recognition of the place which Christ has 
always held in evangelical faith.” This estimate has always been bound 
up with a supernaturalistic world-view, and the author of this book in 
guarded language makes fundamentally the same type of thinking a 
prerequisite for the modern estimate of Jesus’ worth. 

Warschauer’s purpose is primarily doctrinal rather than historical, 
but his answers to doctrinal questions are based upon a frank considera- 
tion of the results of critical study. The book treats seven questions 
about Jesus: Was he the son of God? Was he sinless? Did he work 
miracles? Could he forgive sins? Is belief in him necessary to salva- 
tion? Did he rise from the dead? Did he die for us? The question 
of his divine sonship is answered in the affirmative, but the relationship 
is essentially ethical. Jesus’ physical origin was not at all different from 
that of other men. The doctrine of the virgin birth is not an integral 
part of the New Testament records; in fact it is contradicted by the 
bulk of the Gospels as well as by the testimony of Paul’s letters and the 
Acts. But Jesus’ will so harmonized with the divine that the spirit 
dwelt in him without measure and thus he was the true Son of God— 
the supreme and crowning instance of the divine immanence. He is not 
essentially unlike other men in kind but vastly different from them in the 
degree of his divinity; hence “it is he and none besides who has for us 
the value of God.” 

It follows naturally that he was sinless, not because he was so born 
that he could not sin but because his choice of God was so absolute that 
he did not. That he must be a sinner if a regular member of humanity 
is not granted, since all theories about a historic “fall,” original sin, and 
total depravity are foreign to the genius of modern thought. The ruling 
ideas of our age so discredit miracles that they can be accepted only on 
such evidence as may be regarded sufficient to substantiate other state- 
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ments in the field of history. When submitted to these tests Jesus’ 
exercise of the gift of healing is found to be the historic basis for the 
miraculous element in the Gospels and all else is legend; but this power 
to heal did not differ in kind from that which other good men of his day 
possessed, and was dependent for its effect upon the patient’s own 
mental attitude. All this Jesus himself understood and his primary 
purpose was not to display his power but to help the needy. Moreover, 
he shocked the religionists of his day by boldly declaring the forgiveness 
of sins. He felt authoritative in this respect since sin in his view was 
self-exile from God and could be entirely remedied by a return to God. 
By the helpful touch of his own personality Jesus awakened in men hope 
and trust toward the Father who cherished only a desire to pardon the 
repentant, and forgiveness resulted inevitably when one repented. 

This is the effect of Jesus’ influence both in the past and present— 
he causes sins to be forgiven by awakening in men the spirit of repentance. 
This surrender to his influence is what constitutes true belief in him and 
so is necessary to salvation, which is itself simply the soul’s return to 
God. The process of salvation is twofold: an establishment of a filial 
attitude toward God, and a change of character in which the principle 
of self-giving takes the place of self-seeking; and for all this Jesus gives 
a new impulse by his precepts, by his example, and by his personality. 
This powerful personality was too great to be crushed by death; he 
certainly arose from the dead, not physically but spiritually, and mani- 
fested his triumph over death in unmistakable fashion to his followers. 
He had died because of loyalty to his own religious ideals, not to make it 
possible for an angry divinity to forgive, but to show how far self-giving 
love will go in its effort to help sinful men to see the Father aright. 
This voluntary self-offering of Jesus has been the greatest of all incentives 
to right living, ‘the chiefest of all redemptive forces.’ Did he die for 
us? Most assuredly, but his death has supreme significance because it 
is the climax of a life lived for us. 

Such in outline is the content of this important book. It finds Jesus’ 
chief significance in the realm of the ethical and spiritual, interpreting 
him in line with a metaphysical theory which views God’s relation to the 
world in terms of immanence. Jesus was not an object for worship but 
the ideal religious man in whom divinity, which appears in others as a 
mere spark, glowed with full brilliancy. From this standpoint his 
supreme value for today lies in our knowing and appreciating the real 

‘character of his earthly life, and it is therefore important that we should 
know just what constituted the actual life-contest of the historical Jesus. 
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Many who are in sympathy with Warschauer’s general attitude may feel 
that his treatment is weakest at this point; that is, he has assumed 
rather than proved that the content of Jesus’ life was pervasively religio- 
ethical. But this is just the item in modern study about Jesus which is 
in sharpest debate. If it is his claim to messiahship in the eschato- 
logical sense, as some think, which gave him uniqueness for his associates, 
the more sober religious and ethical elements of gospel tradition, if 
indeed they are not secondary, are not the things that primarily char- 
acterized him. Perhaps a chapter on “Was Jesus the Messiah?” 
would have cleared up these uncertainties. One cannot be too careful 
in avoiding the temptation to make Jesus a kind of personification of 
modern religio-ethical ideals without sufficient regard for the actual 
facts which are attested by the history. Again, perhaps it is not alto- 
gether fortunate to attempt to discuss a modern interpretation of Jesus 
under the old captions. These do not furnish adequate categories for 
classifying the new ideas, while the desire to impress the reader with the 
full significance of the new conceptions may lead one to insert under the 
older terminology more than properly belongs there. 

Sanday gives, in his first three lectures, a brief survey of christological 
speculation from the end of the Apostolic age down to comparatively 
recent times. This Christology is found to rest upon metaphysical 
speculation, emphasizing the notion of deity in Jesus and at the same 
time attempting to explain how his personality could be genuinely 
human. Readers of the present course will recognize, however, that 
there is an important stage in Christian thinking about Jesus during the 
Apostolic age when Jewish messianism preceded metaphysics as an 
instrument for measuring Jesus’ religious worth for believers. Hence 
when the author insists upon setting metaphysics forward as the 
preferable mode of evaluating Jesus, and as preserving the historical 
continuity of Christian thinking, he overlooks the early period of 
Christianity when thought of Jesus proceeded from recollection of his 
historic personality and when a looked-for appearing in time was the 
chief fact in estimating his significance. 

It is, however, the discussion of modern Christology (Lectures 
III-VIII) which gives the present book its chief value, for the closing 
lecture on symbolism is only remotely connected with the main theme. 
The Ritschlian interpretation of Jesus, which affirms that “God was in 
Christ” because of the actual impression made upon humanity by the 
life-work of Jesus, is approvingly noted. Yet this is held to be only 
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part of the truth. Some credal statement about the person of Christ, 
more independent of his earthly career, is felt by Sanday to be needed. 
In other words, he favors the effort to derive an estimate of Jesus from 
historical data without setting metaphysical speculation too prominently 
in the foreground, yet he refuses to abandon the traditional creeds 
which not only begin but end with metaphysics. This is another illus- 
tration of Sanday’s well-known habit of following a view almost to the 
point of acceptance and then refusing to take the final step. Com- 
paratively few writers deal so courteously and appreciatively with 
opinions which they are unable fully to approve. 

Two tendencies in modern christological speculation are distinguished, 
and are termed “‘fuller’’ and “reduced.” The former makes metaphysi- 
cal speculation fundamental; the latter does not, but would restrict its 
thought more particularly to Jesus’ historic personality. Sanday 
prefers the former method, and in working out positively his own 
interpretation resorts to a highly mystical explanation of Jesus’ divine 
personality. The psychological notion of the subliminal self-conscious- 
ness is employed for this purpose. Starting with the idea that our 
impulses toward good all come out of the regions of the subconscious self 
—an idea which is by no means certain, however—we are asked to think 
of Jesus in terms of the dualistic self. In his conscious life he was purely 
human, but in the unconscious realm God was in him, and so there 
welled up from time to time into his consciousness thoughts and sug- 
gestions which truly manifest the divine in Christ. Thus he was both 
strictly human and also truly the incarnation of Deity. 

One difficulty with all this speculation is the assumption that the 
unconscious self in any individual is less humanly conditioned than the 
conscious self. And then there is the moral difficulty of connecting the 
more valuable realities of spiritual life with the uncertain phases of 
subliminal mental activity rather than with conscious and normal 
mentality. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION , 

1. What types of metaphysical speculation have been used in the past to 
express Jesus’ significance for believers ? 

2. What modifications of traditional Christology are made necessary by 
the historical criticism of the Gospels ? 


3- How does modern scientific and philosophical thinking affect traditional 
Christology ? 


4. What is the effect of modern psychology upon our thinking about Jesus’ 
personality ? 
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5. Was Jesus’ chief worth for his disciples purely a matter of theoretical 
speculation, or a matter of personal historical experience ? 

6. Which is of primary importance for moderns, a theoretical explanation 
of Jesus’ personality or an appreciation of his actual career upon earth ? 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 

W. A. Brown, Christian Theology in Outline (chap. xix). 

W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology (pp. 285-321). 

R. Seeberg, The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion (pp. 211-32). 
W. Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian with God (pp. 57-201). 

S. Mathews, The Gospel and the Modern Man (pp. 91-138). 

P. Gardner, Modernity and the Churches (chap. vii). 

E. S. Ames, The Divinity of Christ. 

Forsyth contends for the traditional Christology; Brown and Clarke 
represent somewhat more liberal opinion; Seeberg is a “modern positivist,” 
as those are called who take a middle ground between traditional orthodoxy 
and modern liberalism in Germany; Herrmann is one of the best-known 
modern representatives of Ritschlianism; Mathews endeavors to conserve for 
moderns the most valuable elements of religious thinking about Jesus; Gardner 
takes a more liberal and rationalistic attitude; Ames’s work is a collection of 
six sermons from the standpoint of liberal thinking. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

The question of crime and its punishment is one of the problems of 
modern social and civic life. Your young people, who will be the strong 
men and women of the future, should learn how to apply the teaching of 
Jesus to such questions. THE BrBticAL Wor LD is seeking to lighten your 
task of teaching through its Club Leaders’ Exchange, under the direction of 
GeorciA Louise .CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and Library 
Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The subject 
for this month is The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Sin and Iis Pun- 
ishment. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS' 


The question of the wise attitude toward the wrongdoer is one which 
enters into the life of every man and woman. It may be that the 
wrong is trivial, but it has in it the seeds of growth, and to deal with it 
wisely is a problem reaching from the family to the state. The history 
of the changing methods of both family and state in the punishment of 
either child or citizen is one which can best be studied through the history 
of education in its transition from the old methods of repression to the 
new practice of expression. 

Nowhere can the transition be more clearly seen in theory than in the 
comparison of the doctrine of sin as held by religious Hebrews with that 
set forth by Jesus. Jesus was constructive, opening the way for expres- 
sion, emphasizing character rather than acts. By the Jews of Jesus’ 
day acts were measured externally and punished by rule. 

The aim of this month’s work should be not only to analyze the 
doctrine of sin as held by Jesus and the principles by which he dealt 
with the sinner, but to analyze and to pass intelligent judgment upon 
modern methods of dealing with the disobedient and the criminal. 

We can best approach Jesus’ conception of sin through the Old 
Testament view of the relationship of sin and suffering in which suffering 
was defined as punishment for sin, conscious or unconscious. If the 
leader of the class can present in a brief outline.the story of Job and 
the arguments of his friends who were seeking to bring him to a con- 

* Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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viction of sin, they will see the problem which confronted those who saw 
the apparently righteous suffer, and who found that doctrine of suffering 
unsatisfactory. He may then present a rapid résumé of the Old Testa- 
ment conception of sin and suffering and of the remedial and preventive 
doctrine of the law, as held by the Pharisees. For material he should 
draw upon the whole Book of Job, especially the speeches of Job’s friends, 
and upon the previous study of the class in the spirit and life of the 
Pharisees. 

A definite program may be: (1) Quotations from Proverbs present- 
ing the Old Testament doctrine of suffering as a punishment for sin. 
(2) Reading of selections from Job, chaps. 38, 39, 40:1-14, and 42. 
(3) The day of Jehovah in the teaching of John the Baptist. (4) Sayings 
of Jesus which define his conception of what constitutes sin. (5) A 
measurement of the character of Jacob, who was a hero in his own day, 
by the standards of Jesus. (Is this a fair test of the progress of religious 
thought from 1500 B.c. to Jesus’ day?) (6) The construction by each 
member of the class and then by the class as a whole of a definition of 
sin from the point of view of Jesus’ teaching. 

The second meeting may be spent in the consideration of the question 
of the punishment of sin. The class should investigate and be ready to 
report upon the agencies of the city and the state in which they live for 
the punishment and prevention of crime. 

A definite program may be: (1) The attitude of Jesus toward different 
kinds of sinners (illustrated by incidents). (2) Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning the inevitability of punishment for sin, and its reason. (3) The 
supreme punishment, in the thought of Jesus. (4) The right to punish, 
where, how, when, by whom. (5) Report on civic and state agencies, 
referred to above. 

Discussion: (1) What are the obligations of a Christian to men who 
have been in prison? (2) What share may the church have in the 
prevention of crime, and the care of criminals and ex-convicts ? 


REFERENCE READING 
Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, chap. ix; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chap. ix; 
Gladden, Social Salvation, chap. iv; Mathews, The Church and the Changing 


Order, pp. 222-25; Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology, chap. iv; King, The 


Ethics of Jesus, pp. 37, 38; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, I, 256-87; Rogers, 
The Religious Conception of the World, pp. 231-87; Clark, The Ideal of Jesus, 
chaps. v and xi; The Book of Job, Moulton, Peake, or Harper. 

Articles on “Sin,” “Law,” “Satan,” “Punishment” may be found in the 
five-volume edition of the Hastings Bible Dictionary and also in the Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels. 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS’ 


Four books claim our attention this month. Two of these, I and II 
Kings, are nominally historical books, but the class will easily see after 
an investigation of their contents that they bear so many marks of 
religious purpose in their compilation and so few evidences of the pro- 
portion and accuracy of historical writing that they may be classed as 
the record of movements of thought rather than of events. They may 
therefore be legitimately considered in connection with the books of the 
early prophets. To imagine how differently the history would read 
were it viewed through the eyes of the kings rather than the prophetic 
writers is a very profitable exercise. But the contribution of the Hebrews 
was a religion and it is the development of the religion in which we are 
interested. In this period the relation of the Hebrews with surrounding 
nations becomes so close and so acute as to make a study of the geography 
essential. Dates and the succession of events in the whole Arabic world 
must be studied through charts or maps. The construction of maps, 
charts, and tables may be profitably engaged in by members of the class 
between meetings. The period covered in the study is about three 
hundred years. It is necessary to have everything very clear in so rapid 
a survey and to deal only with essentials. It will be better to discuss 
Solomon only in a brief summary of the democratic spirit of the Hebrews 
which rebelled against the tyranny of royalty, and the religious zeal of 
the prophets which jealously guarded the rights of Jehovah as the 
divine ruler of Israel, thus perpetuating in the land a royal as over against 
a prophetic, or Jehovah, party. Modern political parties will furnish a 
type for comparison. 

After presenting the political conditions in the time of Elijah the 
program may be: (1) The first great religious reformer: (a) the religion 
of Ahab and his household; (6) the persecution of the prophets of 
Jehovah and its reason; (c) the political bearing of this struggle; (d) 
the chances of victory for the prophet. (2) Reading of Elijah’s test, I 
Kings 18:16-46. (3) The story of Naboth and its bearing upon the 
thoroughness of Elijah’s reform. (4) The Syrian wars and Elisha. (5) 
Reading of stories of the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 

Discussion: (1) Of what value are the miracle stories in estimating 
the real work and character of Elijah and Elisha? (2) A discussion of 
the political and religious situation as it would have been described by 
Ahab. 

* Course book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 


Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 50 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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The second program introduces us to those prophets whose writings 
have in part come down to us: (1) The reign of Jeroboam II in northern 
Israel as seen by himself, (a) politically; (6) commercially; (c) religious 
conditions; (d) conception of God and his will. (2) The empire of 
Assyria and its relation to Egypt and Palestine. (3) The life of Amos 
—occupation, attainments, political views. (4) A picture of his times, 
politically and commercially as seen by Amos. (5) Amos’ conception of 
God and his message to Israel. (6) Hosea and his message. (7) 
Reading of Hosea, chap. 11. 

Subject for discussion: The elements personal and in environment 
which contributed to the message of any prophet of Jehovah. 

Those who are learning to teach will especially wish to consider the 
following questions: (1) Can we expect to find in the messages of the 
prophets, addressed to other times, and an oriental nation, religious 
teaching for today? (2) Is the idea of God presented by Amos com- 
plete, and the one which we wish our young people today tohold? (3) 
What are its elements of value for us today? (4) Do the visits of 
Amos to Bethel and his expulsion from the sanctuary provide a suf- 
ficiently picturesque basis for the use of the story of his life in teaching 
children ? 

REFERENCE READING 

McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 94-106, 188-92, 178-82; 
Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 185-283, 299-307, 
313-18; Kent, History of the Hebrew People, chaps. v, vi, vii; H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament History, chaps. ix—xii; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 295-355, 
395-402; G. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, chapters on 
Amos and Hosea; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, chaps. iii-viii; the volumes 
of the Century Bible on I and II Kings and of the Cambridge Bible on I and II 
Kings and Amos and Hosea. 

Articles on the following are found in both the five-volume and the one- 
volume Hastings Dictionary of the Bible: “Solomon,” “ Adonijah,” ‘‘ Nathan,” 
“Jeroboam,” “Rehoboam,” “Hiram,” “Ahab,” “Elijah,” “Elisha,” “Ben 
Hadad,” “ Jehu,” “Books of Kings,” “ Amos,” “ Hosea,” “Samaria,” “ Bethel,” 
“ Assyria,” “Syria.” 

Brief articles on “House of David,” ‘‘Solomon’s Temple,’ “Queen of 
Sheba,” are in the one-volume edition. 

Maps and charts may be found in Kent, Hebrew History, and in Cham- 


berlin, Hebrew Prophets, as well as in the dictionaries. 
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JULIUS WELLHAUSEN 


No NAME has been more conspicuously associated with the change of 
view which has marked the Old Testament study of the past generation 
than that of Julius Wellhausen. It is not that Professor Wellhausen 
originated the new interpretation of Jewish history and literature, so 
much as that he laid hold of that interpretation and vigorously and 
brilliantly developed and disseminated it. Julius Wellhausen was born 
May 17, 1844. He pursued his early studies in theology at the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen where he habilitated in 1870 in the Old Testament 
department. In 1872 he became ordinary professor of theology at 
Greifswald, undertaking soon after an extraordinary professorship of 
oriental languages at Halle. In 1885 he became ordinary professor at 
Marburg, and in 1892 at Géttingen, where he has since remained. His 
publications have been numerous and important. They have to do 
with three fields, the Old Testament, Mohammedanism, and the New 
Testament. His earliest books dealt with the text of the Books of 
Samuel (1871), and the Pharisees and Sadducees (1874). Among his 
notable Old Testament books are Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(1893); Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1899); Die Komposition 
des Hexateuchs und der historischer Biicher des Alten Testaments (1876), 
and Israel und seine Geschichte (1901). The brilliant sketch of Israel’s 
history which he contributed to the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at the instance of W. Robertson Smith undoubtedly did 
much to spread his reputation and views among English-speaking 
students. His Reste des arabischen Heidenthums is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the understanding of primitive Semitic religion. In later 
years, besides his Arabic and Mohammedan studies (such as Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz [1902]), Professor Wellhausen has made 
notable contributions to New Testament study, foremost among which 
stand his somewhat radical but stimulating commentaries on Matthew 
(1904), Mark (2d ed., 1909), and Luke (1904), and his trenchant synoptic 
treatise entitled, Enleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905). No 
living scholar has made more notable contributions to three distinct 
fields of biblical and Semitic study. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


New Testament study stands greatly in need today of a sympathetic 
life of Christ, which will be scientifically up to date. No comprehensive 
work published in recent years happily combines these two features.. 
Mr. Grist in his Historic Christ in the Faith of Today' unmistakably 
presents a more successful attempt than we have yet had to satisfy this 
need. 
Personally, the author’s preparation for his task has been decidedly 
advantageous. An Oxford man, with six years’ missionary experience 
in China, he has for the past ten years been a pastor in the British Wes- 
leyan Church. He brings, therefore, to his present undertaking a 
scholarly method, a comprehensive perspective, a tolerant attitude, and 
familiarity with other faiths, as well as a vital religious experience and 
a close acquaintance with the intellectual conditions and _ religious 
aspirations of the Anglo-Saxon of today. 

The first chapters, which are largely concerned with methods, leave 
little to be desired. The author freely admits the subjective element 
of the Gospels, though maintaining a “primitive deposit of apostolic 
memories which constituted their central living cell” (p. 13). 

There is no exhaustive treatment of the virgin birth. The problem 
is clearly recognized as immaterial. The author refuses to dogmatize, 
though one infers the verdict of his own criticism would tend to be 
negative (p. 36). The baptism is portrayed as messianic and primarily 
significant to Jesus himself. “The term ‘Son’ is no metaphor of physi- 
cal or metaphysical fact, but the moral truth of the perfect manhood 
of Jesus.” “God’s perfect idea of manhood was born in him; he real- 
ized in himself the divine Sonship of humanity. That is his difference 
from us; we only partially attain the goal: But of him the Father in 
Heaven could testify, ‘This day have I begotten thee’” (pp. 56, 57). 
““Man is capax dei: the uniqueness of Jesus is that God became human 
in him; his divinity must be thought of as something of which human 
nature was capable at its highest.” Yet “there is no suggestion in all 

The Historic Christ in the Faith of Today. By WiLtt1AM ALEXANDER GRIST. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1911. Pp. 509. $2.50. 
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this that such thoughts dispel the mystery concerning Jesus; the prob-: 
lem of pre-existence and the mode of the kenosis which constituted the 
initial step in the historic incarnation are left untouched” (pp. 59, 60). 

The course of the ministry follows very nearly conventional lines, 
save that the raising of Lazarus and the associated ministry in Judea 
of the Fourth Gospel are inserted into the framework of. Mark at a 
point just previous to the feeding of the multitudes. 

In the discussion of the miracles, distinctions between natural and 
supernatural are recognized as “relative to our plane of vision.” ‘‘Man 
is imperfectly personal We are aware of an inward dispro- 
portion,” hence, if we call our present state natural, then the realiza- 
tion of our own ideal would be supernatural. If, then, there appeared 
in our history a perfect personality, who actualized all human poten- 
tialities, and who was in such harmony with the will of God as to be 
truly the divine Son, it might be expected that much of his activity 
would appear to us supernatural But while we recognize the 
note of transcendence in the person of Jesus, we do not imagine him to 
have been outside the scope of nature’s laws and forces” (p. 113). 

Though numerous miracles, such as certain of the healings, the 
feeding of the multitudes (two are admitted), the walking on the sea, 
etc., are critically explained in accordance with laws partly understood 
at present, others, like the raising of Lazarus, are freely admitted to 
transcend all known analogies. They are, however, accepted as his- 
torical in view of the fact that “the fulness and variety of the life of the 
Son of Man makes even the most stupendous of the gospel miracles 
appear credible in our eyes” (p. 121). Jesus’ own bodily resurrection 
is cordially acknowledged, not as a reanimation but a transformation 
into a body “altogether responsive to his spiritual will.” ‘Men have 
learned too well the limitations of their knowledge to venture any dog- 
mas concerning the nature of matter; we can only surmise that it is 
the product of spirit, and has been constituted the medium of spiritual 
operations and of earthly fellowship” (pp. 4096 f.). 

The book, though sometimes too diffuse and marked by occasional 
repetitions, is charmingly written in a delightfully fresh and sympa- 
thetic style. One feels indeed that the actual application of the author’s 
critical method might at times be more thoroughgoing, e.g., in the 
treatment of material from the Fourth Gospel; hut the philosophical 
presuppositions, the open-mindedness, the sympathy of treatment, and 
the moral and spiritual insight with which the book is written are admi- 
rable. On the whole, the verdict that it is the best life of Christ of the 
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popular type which has been published since Edersheim’s is probably 
not an exaggeration, and a large usefulness can be predicted for it. 


SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHICAGO 


In a recent volume, Professor W. B. Hill, of Vassar College, endeavors 
to give the student who takes up for the first time a study of Jesus’ 
life the preliminary information necessary for an intelligent approach 
to the subject. To call the book an Introduction to the Life of Christ‘ 
is not quite exact. We might expect, in these days of historical interest, 
that one would feel the necessity of introducing himself to this subject 
by way of the history of the times in which Jesus’ life was set, but of 
this there is no word in the present volume. Nor is there any essential 
place for it in the author’s method, since he thinks “the Christ of his- 
tory is best known through the Christ of personal experience.”’ 

What is presented is really an “Introduction” to the writings in which 
Jesus’ name is mentioned. References to him in heathen and Jewish 
writings, items gleaned from the Apostolic Fathers, data from the 
apocryphal books and from the New Testament literature outside the 
Gospels are briefly catalogued. Chief attention is centered upon the 
four canonical gospels. Their collection into a canon, the manner . 
of ascertaining their original text, the date of their composition, their 
literary relation to one another, their authors, their characteristics and 
trustworthiness as sources for the life of Christ are the principal topics 
discusssed. 

The writer seems to be quite as much interested in apologetics as 
in history. He would hardly allow the college student (for whom the 
book is prepared) to approach Jesus’ personality from the standpoint 
and by the methods employed in the pursuit of other historical prob- 
lems. He must take a very different attitude here. The Gospels are 
to be regarded as a unique product canonized by the “Spirit of God 
working in the churches.” The stories about Jesus’ miracles and his 
divine origin as related in the Gospels are never to be questioned. The 
author would have his readers understand at the beginning that the 
question of an early or a late date for the Gospels never would have 
arisen except out of an interest of skeptics to deny that miracles ever 
happen or to refuse to see anything divine in Jesus. Of those who think 


* Introduction to the Life of Christ. By W.B. Hitt. New York: Scribner, 1911. 
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there are inconsistencies between the picture of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels and in John, it is said: “Usually the most influential factor in 
shaping this opinion is the conclusion, reached in advance, that the 
main thesis of John—the divinity of Jesus—cannot be accepted.” In 
speaking of modern critical attempts to reconstruct the life of Jesus, 
we are told that the biographer “usually follows pretty consistently 
his own prejudices for or against the miraculous and divine in deciding 
what to include and what to omit.” 

In short, modern critical study of Jesus’ career is ruled out of court 
in favor of the apologetic and harmonistic method of former times. It 
is a serious question whether this method, particularly among the stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities, may not be attended by harmful 
results. It is at least certain that Jesus has proved much more attract- 
ive to many moderns when his historical personality has been divested 
of naive and primitive ornamentation and he has been allowed to stand 
forth in his original simplicity and splendor. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
SmitH, J. M. Powis, Warp, W. H., and Bewer, J. A. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, and Joel. [In- 
ternational Critical Commentary.) New York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xix+537. 
$3.00. 
This volume continues the work begun by President Harper with his Amos and 
Hosea. The first three of the six prophets are interpreted by Dr. Smith, the last two 


by Dr. Bewer, and Habakkuk by Dr. Ward. These prophets, Habakkuk excepted, 
here receive the most comprehensive and exhaustive treatment obtainable in English. 


V[tncent], H[ucueEs]. Underground Jerusalem. Discoveries on the Hill of Ophel. 
London: Horace Cox, 1911. Pp. 42 +31 half-tone illustrations +xvii plates. 
7s. 6d. 

A preliminary report of the excavations carried on by an English Company during 
the years 1909-11 under the hill of Ophel. The tunnel leading from the Pool of Siloam 
to the Virgin’s Fountain was traced in all of its branches, which were found to be many 
and perplexing. Incidentally some ancient pottery and idols were found, which are 
thought to give evidence of civilized life on Ophel as early as 2500 B.c. A full report 
will follow the completion of the excavations. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


OvERBECK, FRANZ. Das Johannesevangelium: Studien zur Kritik seiner Erfor- 
schung. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Carl Albrecht Bernoulli. Tiib- 
ingen: Mohr, 1911. Pp. xiit+540. M. 12. 

From the papers left at his death by the late Professor Overbeck, of Basel, Ber- 
noulli has edited this substantial volume on the Gospel of John. Overbeck labored 
upon these materials at intervals throughout his long life, and it is in accordance 
with his wish that they appear in print. Overbeck held that the beloved disciple 
of the Fourth Gospel was an ideal figure, while the gospel itself was a poetical 
work, a piece of literature rather than history. His book is less a systematic 
treatise on the Johannine problem than a series of essays on certain phases of it. 
Overbeck’s estimates of the work of other critics are sometimes too severe, while his 
own method is often open to serious objection. The printing of the Greek phrases 
scattered through the book is distressingly bad. 


Lake, Krrsopp. The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, Their Motive and Origin. Lon- 

don: Rivingtons, 1911. Pp. xi+466. 16s, 

Professor Lake deals with Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. 
His specific effort is less to give a description of Paul’s thought than to reconstruct 
the historical background, “‘a knowledge of which renders it possible to read the epistles 
with intelligence.” To this end he has dealt, first, with matters of introduction, and 
second, with the world of religious thought of the first century, particularly the Hellen- 
istic Mystery-religions. In seeking to bring this important and largely new material 
to bear upon the interpretation of Paul’s letters he has done an important service. 
— critical problems are dealt with in a series of appendices scattered through the 
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